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Commander Robert Edwin Peary was born in 1856. After graduating at Bowdoin, he 
entered the United States Navy as civil engineer, and first distinguished himself by his = 
ices attending the survey of the Nicaragua Canal route. His Arctic experience began . 1 rm 
and perhaps his most distinguished single service in behalf of physiography has been his de- 
finite determination of the boundaries of Greenland, which was formerly supposed to be a 


continent. Commander Peary has written the present article while confined in the hospital 
owing to an operation upon his feet. 
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the ahtak or harp 
seal, the gray seal 
and the ringed seal 
or floe rat. 

Let us take up 
these divisions in 
their order. 


MUSK-OXx (Ovzbos 
wardt). 


Without having 
looked the matter 
up carefully, the 
writer imagines 
that he has per- 
haps a larger total 
score of musk-ox- 
en killed (seventy 
to one hundred), 
and a greater num- 
ber in one day 
(twenty-five), than 
any man living. 
Certain it is he has 
killed musk-oxen 
farther north than 








3 It was reserved 
for the writer to 
forge the actual 
connecting links 
of this evidence 
by securing musk- 
oxen at Cape Bry- 
ant on the north- - 
west coast, and 
at the extreme 
northern end of the 
Greenland archi- 
pelago, north lati- 
tude 83 deg. 39 
min. 

The statement 
of the natives that 
the musk-ox was 
once to be found 
in their own ha- 
bitat between 
Cape York and the 
Humboldt Gla- 
cier, has also been 
substantiated by 
finding remains of 
the animals scat- 











any one else, on Photograph by Peary. 
the very northern 
verge of the Arctic Ultima Thule, the 
most northerly land in the world. 

During the past four years the expe- 
dition under the auspices of the Peary 
Arctic Club has killed in the neighbor- 
hood of 350 musk-oxen, between the 
limits of extreme northern Greenland 
(north latitude 83 deg. 39 min.) Cape 
Hecla, Grinnell Land (north latitude 
82 deg. 55 min.),and the head of Bu- 
chanan Bay, Ellesmere Land (north 
latitude 79 deg.). 

As regards the distribution in Green- 
land, the German East Greenland 
Expedition, 1869-70, determined its 
presence on the east coast, in the neigh- 
borhood of north latitude 77 deg., and 
Hall, in the Polaris, in 1871, determined 
its presence about Thank God Harbor 
and Newman Bay on the northwest 
coast, 81 deg. 45 min., north latitude. 

These two facts formed one of the 
items of evidence leading geographers 
to think Greenland an island, and 
that the musk-oxen passed from one of 
these localities to the other around its 
northern extremity. 


A baby musk-calf. 


tered through that 
country. 

On the western or Grinnell Land 
side, the English expedition of 1875-76 
found musk-oxen about Discovery Har- 
bor and on the northern coasts of the 
country, and the Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition, in 1881-83, found them 
everywhere about Discovery Harbor 
and to the westward and southwest- 
ward. I have killed them from Bache 
Peninsula and Buchanan Bay in the 
south, to Cape Hecla in the north and 
beyond Lake Hazen in the west. 

The musk-ox of the far north is a 
very strong and tireless animal. It does 
a great deal of work walking and paw- 
ing in the course of a day’s grazing, 
and when startled or intent on new 
feeding- grounds it travels long dis- 
tances, if not encumbered by very small 
calves, at a rapid pace and with no re- 
gard to the irregularities of the country 
traversed. It is distinctly a gregarious 
animai, traveling and feeding in herds 
of from five to twenty-seven, though 
frequently very old bulls may be 
found grazing in solitary state, hav- 
ing been forced out of the herds by 





Musk-oxen, like regulars, form a hollow square when attacked. 


Skinning the kill, A ‘‘brother to the ox.” 
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A musk-ox in the act of sloughing his coat, 


theit younger and more active rivals. 

Hunting musk-oxen in northern 
Greenland and Grinnell Land, though 
entailing a great deal of work is not 
difficult, and seeing the animals is tanta- 
mount to securing them. Either from 
natural stupidity or as the result of their 
freedom from molestation in their Arctic 
fastnesses, they are comparatively tame. 
A large herd, on the approach of men 
and dogs, leisurely forms in a bunch, 
tails together, heads radiating, calves, 
if any, under their mothers, and the 
big bull leader standing outside of the 
bunch, head down and paw- 


requires some experience to 
kill each animal with a single 
bullet. With the light cart- 
ridge of the Winchester car- 
bine, the only safe shot is 
back of the fore shoulder, 
through the heart or lungs, 
and in late fall and winter, 
when the animal’s coat is very 
thick and heavy, even this is 
not always sure. With the 
45-90 cartridge my own favor- 
ite shot is just back of the 
ear; frontal shots are entirely 
useless unless the bullet can 
be placed over the lowered 
head into the back of the 
neck or under the muzzle into 
the chest. 

Though the danger toa man 
from the charge of a musk-ox is very 
possibly a real one, I have never yet 
seen any member of any of my parties 
in peril even ofa slight accident on this 
account. 

The skin of the musk-ox is too heavy 
for any use except as bedding, though 
the short-haired skin of the legs I have 
occasionally used for heavy winter 
boots. 

The meat of the musk-ox is as good 
as any beef, and it is only ywhen the 
animals are allowed to remain unevis- 
cerated for a night or a day, after being 





ing the ground, ready for a 
charge in any direction. Sin- 
gle animals, or two or three 
together, run only to the 
nearest rock, ledge, hill-top 
or other natural feature, which 
may afford them some pro- 
tection in the rear, when they 
turn and face the enemy, fall- 
ing an easy prey to the rifle. 
As will easily be seen this 
peculiarity means their exter- 
mination in any locality with- 
in a very few years after man 
gains a foothold. 

If there is not much skill 
required in killing musk-oxen, 
it frequently requires a quick 
eye and trigger to save a dog 
from being crushed or tossed, 
mangled, into the air. It also 





The first journey from its mother. 
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killed, that the meat acquires any 
musky flavor. 


REINDEER (Raugifer Greenlandicus). 


The present range of this animal in 
the extreme northern lands of the west- 
ern hemisphere was supposed, until 
within the last year or two, to be con- 
fined to the region between Cape York 
and the Humboldt Glacier, on the east- 
ern or Greenland side of Smith Sound. 
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Lady Franklin Bay Expedition and 
myself at various points from Erik 
Harbor south of Cape Sabine to the 
Fort Conger region. 

But no living animals had been seen, 
nor was their existence in this region 
known to the natives until in June, 
1902, a party of my Eskimo hunters, 
sent to the head of Buchanan Bay to 
obtain live musk-ox calves, came upon 
and killed a herd of five (one buck, 








By 








A noble specimen, 


Kane secured a few specimens about 
Renssalaer Harbor ; Hayes shot a good 
many in the neighborhood of Etah, and 
in my various expeditions from 1891 to 
1902, I obtained several hundred at 
various places, from Cape York to Etah, 
although the greater portion of these 
were found in the peninsula between 
Olrich’s Bay and Inglefield Gulf. On 
the Ellesmere and Grinnell Land side, 
antlers and bones of reindeer had been 
found by the Nares Expedition, the 


three does, ene fawn) and brougnt the 
skins out to me. These will probably 
show a newspecies. Sverdrup is like- 
wise reported to have found numbers 
of reindeer on the western shore of 
Ellesmere Land. 

The general appearance of the rein- 
deer, with its great irregular horns, 
huge bifurcated feet, ungainly figure, 
and long pendant throat-beard is well 
known. The Greenland reindeer shows 
a striking difference in summer and 
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winter coats. In August it has a beau- 
tiful velvety coat, a rich brown on the 
back and sides and white as snow on 
the throat and belly. With every week 
this coat grows longer and then be- 
comes lighter in color, till by the end 
of November it is several inches in 
length and white or nearly so, except 


- along the backbone and part way down 


the sides, these parts being a grayish- 
brown. In winter the animal is as 
long-haired and shaggy as a Shetland 
pony; in summer he is as short-haired 
and glossy as a racehorse. The skin 
of this animal is of great value to the 
Arctic explorer. The summer pelts of 
the fawns and does making the softest, 
warmest and lightest of shirts; the au- 
tumn skins the most serviceable of fur 
coats and sleeping-bags, while the 
heavy winter fur makes fine bedding at 
headquarters. The short-haired skin of 
the legs is invaluable for winter boots, 
and last but not least, the meat of the 


reindeer forms one of the choicest items 
of the explorer’s menu. 

Though this animal is to be found 
scattered everywhere along the narrow 
coast-land ribbon between Cape York 
and the Humboldt Glacier, its favorite 
haunt is the rolling, snow-free uplands 
between Olrich’s Bay and Inglefield 
Gulf. In this region, dotted with 
ponds and cut by numerous streams, 
hundreds of these animals find ample 
pasturage. 

The reindeer presents no difficulties 
to the native hunter, who never comes 
home empty-handed from the hunt, and 
is not a serious proposition to the white 
hunter of average skill and marksman- 
ship. 


POLAR BEAR (Thalarctos Maritimus). 


The animal par excellence, which 
the hunter, the amateur Arctic traveler 
and the young explorer hopes and 
dreams of killing, is the polar bear. 
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Polar bears on board S. S, ‘‘Falcon.” 
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Ready to return to the ships. 


The reason for this is the magnificent 
trophy which the great white skin 
makes. This feeling was no less strong 
centuries ago than it is now, for we read 
that one of the early Icelandic sea rovers 





to Greenland quarrelled with and killed 
his bosom companion because he had 
slain a large bear instead of leaving that 
honor to his chief. With the modern 
repeating rifle the bear stands no chance 





After the killing. 
































against the hunter, no matter under 
what conditions they may meet, and if 
he is hunted in the native way, with 
the assistance of dogs, there is hardly 
more excitement than in killing musk- 
oxen, except for the wild, helter-skel- 
ter dash over the ice to overtake the 
animal after the dogs strike the hot 
scent. 

Though the polar bear is scattered 
over the entire region under considera- 
tion, nowhere does it oc- 
cur in anything like the 
same abundance as in 
Franz Josef Land and 
the east coast of Green- 
land. Instead of obtain- 
ing the animal by scores, 
as has been the expe- 
rience of hunters in the 
latter localities, I have 
had all I could do to get 
enough of the animals to 
supply the needs of my 
party for clothing, though 
[ have killed them from 
Melville Bay in the south 
to the extreme northern 
limit of Greenland and 
the head of Buchanan 
Bay on the west. 

The meat of a not too 
old bear in good condi- 
tion is very rich and pal- 
atable, particularly when 
eaten raw and frozen. 
It is an interesting fact 
not generally known that 
this largecarnivore, when 
hard pressed by hunger 
in winter and unable to 
secure game, eats grass 
tostay its pangs. In this 
respect it is imitated by the fox and 
possibly the wolf. 


THE ARCTIC WOLF (Canis Albus). 


This animal, in full winter plumage, 
wears a magnificent long-haired, thick- 
furred white coat, which has always 
had an especial attraction for me, and 
for that very reason perhaps, I have 
never succeeded in securing one. Time 
and time again I have tried, yet never 
but once have I got ashot at a speci- 
men. 





Arctic Hare, 
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During the fall of 1900 and winter of 
1g00 and 1go1, while hunting musk- 
oxen in the Lake Hazen region, North 
Grinnell Land, and later subsisting the 
dogs there, wolves were heard nightly 
and seen repeatedly at a distance dur- 
ing the day. At one camp they came 
night after night within twenty-five feet 
of the igloo, though my dogs were fast- 
ened near by, but at the slightest move- 
ment within the igloo they were off. 

In my two visits to 
Independence Bay, on 
the northeast coast of 
Greenland, in 1892 and 
1895, I saw evidences of 
the presence of wolves 
there, and in 1900, while 
rounding the extreme 
northern limit of Green- 
land, I saw and shot ata 
wolf almost immediately 


after killing my first 
musk-oxen. I am satis- 
fied that the wolf is a 


regular inhabitant of that 
region and thence down 
the east coast. In fact 
it may be assumed that 
wherever musk-oxen are 
found, there will be the 
wolf also. 


THE ESKIMO DOG 
(Canis Borealis). 


Of this noble animal I 
could write a book, but 
will confine myself to a 
few paragraphs. In all 
probability descended 
from the wolf, it is the 
Eskimo’s one domestic 
animal, but is of as much 
value to him as all the domesticated 
animals of more favored races put 
together. It drags him and his family 
and their chattels from place to place ; 
hauls to his door the meat of seal or 
walrus ; leads him with unerring scent 
to the tiny orifice in the snow, which 
indicates the breathing hole of a seal ; 
drags him for miles in pursuit of the 
bear, and finally brings the huge brute 
to bay; rounds up the musk-oxen till 
his master can come up for the kill, and 
then, perchance, in the darkness of 
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some long winter night, 
when the hand of hun- 
ger grips the settlement 
relentlessly, he yields 
up his life to feed his 
master and his family, 
and his coat to keep 
them warm. 

Though mixed now 
with other strains, so 
that black and reddish 
and spotted dogs are to 
be seen as well as the 
pure-blooded grays and 
whites, this animal still 
retains to a large degree 
the strength, endurance 
and fierce lust for blood 
when in pursuit of game 
that characterized its 
wild ancestors. Com- 
bined with these traits 
are an intelligence and 
faithfulness that make 


many of these animals the peer of 
any of their more favored brothers in 
Four typical 
examples of this animal are to be seen 
in the New York Zoological Garden. 


more genial climates. 


THE ARCTIC FOx (Vulpes Lagopus). 
This beautiful little animal is to be 


found, regardless 





a 
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dance in those localities 
where the little auks 
and loons breed. Here 
in summer these ani- 
mals and their progeny 
revel in abundance, and 
lay by more or less of a 
store for the winter. But 
even in less favored lo- 
calities numbers of them 
are to be found, as at 
Fort Conger and Cape 
Sabine, at each of which 
places some twenty were 
secured in a single fall. 

There are two varie- 
ties of this animal, the 
blue and white. The 
white seems to be the 
most numerous in El- 
lesmere and Grinnell 
Lands, the blue in the 
Whale Sound region, 
though in the latter lo- 


cality the relative number of the two 
varieties vary 
Some seasons hardly anything but blue 
ones being caught, while another year 
most of the specimens may be white. 


THE ARCTIC HARE (Lepus Arcticus.) 


with different years. 


Though not quite so widely distrib- 


uted as the Arctic 





of latitude, wher- 
ever there is land. 
In none of my 
various sledge 
journeys have I 
entirely escaped 
its dainty trail, 
scouting mileafter 
mile along the 
shore or recon- 
noitering the 
land. Even on 
the great interior 
ice cap, miles 
from the coast 
mountains, and 
out on the sea ice 
of the polar basin, 
almost out of 
sight of land, I 
have found its 








fox, not being a 
wanderer and un- 
able to exist in 
those regions 
where there is no 
vegetation, it pro- 
bably stands next 
to the fox in 
wideness of range. 

It is to be found 
from Cape York 
northward along 
both sides of the 
channel up to the 
very northern 
limit of Green- 
land, where I se- 
cured a specimen 
browsing less 
than fifty feet from 
the ice foot. In 








tracks. It occurs 
in greatest abun- 
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A veteran explorer, 


certain localities 
they are very nu- 


























merous. Fort Con- 
ger is one of these 
places, Etah another, 
and in the Lake Ha- 
zen region there are 
places where they 
trample and dig the 
snow to such an ex- 
tent in their efforts 
to get at the grass 
underneath that at a 
little distance, in the 
winter moonlight, it 
looks as if a herd of 
musk-oxen had been 
at work. At Fort 
Conger hundreds of 


The banner dog team and its leader. 


























The essentials of rapid transportation in the Arctic. 











the animals find sub- 
sistence on the shel- 
tered southward-fac- 
ing slopes, and they 
attain here a weight 
and tenderness that 
Ihave found nowhere 
else. The day after I 
atrived at Conger 
last spring, forty-one 
hare were secured, 
two men killing 
twenty-five, and ten 
which one man 
brought in on his 
back, weighed 103 


pounds. The hare 














The narwhal, of the genus cetacea, is the 








original fabled unicorn, and quite as marvellous. 
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A walrus profile. 






itself about the door for some minutes 
like an inquisitive squirrel. 


THE RIGHT WHALE (Salena 
Mysticetus). 


The whale, the largest of all living 
animals, is now only an occasional 
visitor in the southern parts of the 
Smith Sound region. The natives at 
Cape York each summer usually see one 
or two spouting out to the westward or 
southward. Three centuries ago, when 
Bylott and Baffin made their first cruise 
in these waters, whales were so abun- 
dant that Whale Sound received its 
name on that account. 

Just south of Cape Parry and not far 
from the ruins of the Hayes hut were, 
some years ago, a number 





in this locality weigh from 
nine and one-half to eleven 
and three-quarter pounds, 
the usual weight being be- 


tween ten and eleven 
pounds, as above. 

Next to the reindeer 
the hare furnishes the 
most delicate addition to 
the Arctic explorers’ bill 
of fare, and its fur is in- 
valuable for stockings in 
winter boots. 


THE ERMINE (Putorius 
Arcticus). 


Like the musk-ox and 








of bones and eyery evi- 
dence that a whale had 
been stranded there or 
killed by the natives. 
There are a number of 
bones at the head of Mc- 
Cormick Bay, and there is 
scarcely a settlement from 
Cape York to Anoritok 
but what has bones of the 
whale built into the walls 
of the igloos. At Nerke, 
also, on the north side of 
Whale Sound, there are 
remains of whales. 

On the Ellesmere Land 
side, at Cape Field, in 








the lemming, the ermine 
is found in Ellesmere and 
Grinnell Lands, and in extreme North 
Greenland, but does not occur in the 
Whale Sound region. Like the rein- 
deer and ptarmigan, its coat changes 
with the season, being brown in sum- 
mer, with justa dash of black in winter. 
Its food is very largely the lemming, 
probably eked out with hare. It is, 
like all its class, an extremely agile 
animal, and the leaps which it takes 
when startled or in pursuit of its quarry 
are almost incredible for an animal of 
its size. It is quite fearless, and I re- 
member distinctly how, one summer 
day at Conger as I sat reading just 
inside my tent, an ermine came into the 
doorway, not over three feet distant, 
looked fearlessly at me, then busied 


Greenland falcon. 


Princess Marie Bay, there 
is a complete skeleton scat- 
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Face to face with 
a walrus 
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tered about 
the houses of 
a small vil- 
lage. The 
killing of this 
animal was 
probably the 
reason for the 
construction 
of the village, 
the inhabit- 
ants of which 
lived luxuri- 
ously during 
the fall, win- 
ter and spring 
upon the huge 
carcass. 


NARWHAL 
( Uonodon 


Monoceros). 


This grace- 
ful and beau- 
tiful cetacean, 
supposed to be 
the original of 
the fabled uni- 
corn, is found 
from Cape \ 








entire south 
side of Whale 
Sound and 
Inglefield 
Gulf, are fa- 
vorite resorts 
of the animal. 
They are very 
abundantalso 
about Cape 
Sabine and 
Payer Har- 
bor, where 
last summer 
a hundred or 
more could be 
seen on pleas- 
ant days play- 
ing amongthe 
ice pans. My 
natives some- 
times secured 
three in an af- 
ternoon or 
evening. Here 
it was that 
my best hun- 
ter, Ahn- 
roodloo, har- 
pooned and 











York to Lady — Covsmant, F. AStoxes Co. 
Franklin Bay. 

In the Whale Sound region there are 
localities where it is abundant, while at 
other places but a short distance away 
it is rarely if ever seen, The full- 
grown animals are effectively marbled 
or mottled in black and white. Adult 
males are from fifteen feet toeighteen feet 
inlength, exclusive of the beautiful ivory 
horn projecting from the snout and at- 
taining a length of from five to nine, 
and possibly more, feet. The females 
are without the horns. 

The narwhal is an animal of system- 
atic habits, has its regular beats, and 
the schools make stated tours in and 
out of the bays. It is a striking sight 
to see the entire school moving with 
clock-like precision, the long gleaming 
horns rising in unison from the water, 
followed by the bluff snouts, then the 
jets of vapor as the animals ‘‘ blow,”’ 
and last the rounding backs. 

Cape York, Onmun, on the south 
side of Wolstenholm Sound, and the 


The author in working trim. 


killed a mag- 
nificent male 
with two horns, an extremely rare 
specimen, the skeleton of which is now 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Though I have seen a number of 
narwhal shot, and have shot them my- 
self, I have never seen one secured in 
this way. The only sure method is 
the native one of approaching them in 
kayaks, while feeding or at play, and 
harpooning them. 

The thick, rich blubber of this ani- 
mal is highly prized as giving a very 
clear flame in their stone lamps. The 
rubber-like epidermis, about a half inch 
in thickness, is one of their greatest 
delicacies. The wire-like sinews along 
the back, which actuate the powerful 
tail, make a very strong thread for sew- 
ing tents, kayaks and boot-soles. 


WALRus (Odobenus Rosmarus). 


The walrus is so well known to the 
general public from specimens in mu- 
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A walrus profile. 
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itself about the door for some minutes 
like an inquisitive squirrel. 


THE RIGHT WHALE (Balena 
Mysticetus). 


The whale, the largest of all living 
animals, is now only an occasional 
visitor in the southern parts of the 
Smith Sound region The natives at 
Cape York each summer usually see one 
or two spouting out to the westward or 
southward. Three centuries ago, when 
Bylott and Baffin made their first cruise 
in these waters, whales were so abun- 
dant that Whale Sound received its 
name on that account. 

Just south of Cape Parry and not far 
from the ruins of the Hayes hut were, 

some years ago, a number 





in this locality weigh from 
nine and one-half to eleven 
and three-quarter pornds, 
the usual weight being be- 
tween ten and _ eleven 
pounds, as above. 

Next to the reindeer 
the hare furnishes the 
most delicate addition to 
the Arctic explorers’ bill 
of fare, and its fur is in- 
valuable for stockings in 
winter boots. 


THE ERMINE (Putorius 
Arcticus). 





Like the musk-ox and 





of bones and every evi 
dence that a whale had 
been stranded there or 
killed by the natives. 
There are a number of 
bones at the head of Mc 
Cormick Bay, and there is 
scarcely a settlement from 
Cape York to Anoritok 
but what has bones of the 
whale built into the walls 
of the igloos. At Nerke, 
also, on the north side of 
Whale Sound, there are 
remains of whales. 

On the Ellesmere Land 
side, at Cape Field, in 








the lemming, the ermine 
is found in Ellesmere and 
Grinnell Lands, and in extreme North 
Greenland, but does not occur in the 
Whale Sound region. Like the rein- 
deer and ptarmigan, its coat changes 
with the season, being brown in sum- 
mer, with just a dash of black in winter. 
Its food is very largely the lemming, 
probably eked out with hare. It is, 
like all its class, an extremely agile 
animal, and the leaps which it takes 
when startled or in pursuit of its quarry 
are almost incredible for an animal of 
its size. It is quite fearless, and I re- 
member distinctly how, one summer 
day at Conger as I sat reading just 
inside my tent, an ermine came into the 
doorway, not over three feet distant, 
looked fearlessly at me, then busied 


Greenland falcon. 


Princess Marie Bay, there 
is a complete skeleton scat- 
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a walrus 
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tered about 
the houses of 
a smail vil- 
lage. The 
killing of this 
animal was 
probably the 
reason for the 
construction 
of the village, 
the inhabit- 
ants of which 
lived luxuri- 
ously during 
the fall, win- 
ter and spring 
upon the huge 
carcass. 





NARWHAL 
(.Wonodon 
Monoceros). 





This grace- 
ful and beau- 
tiful cetacean, 
supposed to be 
the original of 
the fabled uni- 
corn, is found 
from Cape \& 
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entire south 
side of Whale 
Sound and 
Inglefield 
Gulf, are fa- 
vorite resorts 
of the animal. 
They are very 
abundant also 
about Cape 
Sabine and 
Payer Har- 
bor, where 
last summer 
a hundred or 
more could be 
seen on pleas- 
ant davs play- 
ing among the 
ice pans. My 
natives some- 
times secured 
three in an af- 
ternoon or 
evening. Here 
it was that 
my best hun- 
ter Ahn- 
goodloo, har- 


pooned and 








York to Lady = Copyright, F. A Stokes Co. 
Franklin Bay. 

In the Whale Sound region there are 
localities where it is abundant, while at 
other places but a short distance away 
it is rarely if ever seen. The full- 
grown animals are effectively marbled 
or mottled in black and white. Adult 
males are from fifteen feet toeighteen feet 
inlength, exclusiveof the beautiful ivory 
horn projecting from the snout and at- 
taining a length of from five to nine, 
and possibly more, feet. The females 
are without the horns. 

The narwhal is an animal of system- 
atic habits, has its regular beats, and 
the schools make stated tours in and 
out of the bays. It is a striking sight 
to see the entire school moving with 
clock-like precision, the long gleaming 
horns rising in unison from the water, 
followed by the bluff snouts, then the 
jets of vapor as the animals ‘‘ blow,’’ 
and last the rounding backs. 

Cape York, Onmun, on the south 
side of Wolstenholm Sound, and the 


The author in working trim. 


killed a mag- 
nificent male 
with two horns, an extremely rare 
specimen, the skeleton of which is now 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Though I have seen a number of 
narwhal shot, and have shot them my- 
self, I have never seen one secured in 
this way. The only sure method is 
the native one of approaching them fn 
kayaks, while feeding or at play, and 
harpooning them. 

The thick, rich blubber of this ani- 
mal is Highly prized as giving a very 
clear flame in their stone lamps. The 
rubber-like epidermis, about a half inch 
in thickness, is -one of their greatest 
delicacies. ‘The wire-like sinews along 
the back, which actuate the powerful 


tail, make a very strong thread for sew- 
ing tents, kayaks and boot-soles 
WALRUS (Odobenus Rosmarus). 


The walrus is so well known to the 
general public from specimens in mu- 
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seums, and perhaps more particularly 
by the numerous hunting experiences 
of various members of my parties, which 
have appeared in the press and maga- 
zines during the last few years, that I 
shall devote but little space to it here. 

Occurring from Cape York to Cape 
D’Urville, with occasional instances of 
stragglers as far north as Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, its favorite resorts are Wol- 
stenholm Sound, the waters about Lit- 
tleton Island, and the outer half of 
Whale Sound, between Herbert and 
Northumberland Islands and the north 
shore. Here they are to be seen in 
hundreds and even (as I saw them in 
the latter locality in early summer of 
1901) thousands. In summer they 
spend their time feeding (their food 
consisting of shellfish which they dig 
off the bottom) and in basking upon 
the ice pans. 

In the fall, as the ice forms in the 
sounds, they are gradually forced sea- 
ward and pass the winter in the open 
north water. With the returning day- 
light in February and March, and some- 
times even in the midwinter moons, the 
natives secure them on the zone of 
young ice along tlie edge of the north 
water off Cape Chalon and Sonntag 
Bay. 

It is a curious fact that the walrus 
found in Wolstenholm Sound are, al- 
most without exception, adult males, 
while those found in Whale Sound and 
about Littleton Island are almost en- 
tirely females with young and an oc- 
casional young male. 

The rich, dark meat of the walrus is 
the beef of the Eskimo and is unsur- 
passed in staying power and heat-giving 
qualities. With a few of these animals 
cached for winter, the Eskimo hunter 
bids defiance to cold and huhger, the 
twin demons of the Arctic night. 

The skin of the walrus, though an 
article of commercial value, is only oc- 
casionally used by the Eskimo for any 
purpose except dog food. The tusks 
he utilizes for making his harpoon and 
lance-heads, his knife-handles, and for 
shoeing his sledges. 
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The blubber is used in the native 
lamps, but it is not of nearly as fine 
quality as that either of the narwhal 
or the white whale. 


sEALS (Phoca). 


The seals of this region comprise but 
few species, and these not of special in- 
terest. The oogsook, or bearded seal, 
is the largest, weighing several hun- 
dred pounds. It is found singly or in 
pairs in all the bays and inlets from 
Cape York to Newman Bay. Its flesh, 
though very dark in color, is by no 
means disagreeable in flavor; its blubber 
ranks with that of the narwhal and the 
white whale; its skin is invaluable to 
the Eskimo for sole leather, sledge lash- 
ings and the heavy lines with which he 
secures the walrus, the narwhal and 
white whale. 

The ahtak or harp seal, and the gray 
seal are only stragglers, perhaps three 
or four of each being killed by the en- 
tire tribe of Whale Sound Eskimos in a 
single season. 

The ringed seal is the smallest and 
at the same time the most numerous of 
any. It occurs everywhere from Mel- 
ville Bay to Lockwood Island and un- 
doubtedly the extreme northern limit 
of Greenland, though not actually seen 
by me there. 

It is the mutton of the Eskimos and 
forms a very large proportion of their 
food. Its skin also enters more largely 
than that of any other animal into the 
needs of their life, being used for boots, 
trousers, coats, mittens, tents, canoes, 
dog harnesses, etc. 

The white palate requires more or 
less training to appreciate its flesh. 

In conclusion it may be said that, 
contrary to a quite generally accepted 
idea, the animals of these far northern 
regions do not migrate on the approach 
of winter. 

All the land animals above noted re- 
main throughout the year in their own 
locality. 

And of the sea animals the narwhal, 
the walrus and the bearded and ringed 
seals, also remain. 
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ISS MARCELLA COMPE- 
DORE, usually referred to 
in the newspapers as the 
gifted and beautiful, a young 
woman ambitious to occupy 
an elevated position on the American 
stage, walked from the Everett House, 
in the city of Brentville, towards the 
Grand Theater with her manager, John 
Kerwin, the enterprising chief of the 
Kerwin Comedy Company. The play 
billed for the night was ‘‘ The Comedy 
of Errors,’’ and Mr. Kerwin seemed 
very pessimistic regarding the prospects, 
for the city of Brentville was in a state 
of great excitement over the election 
which was to take place next day. As 
he spoke of this to his fair companion 
they had a practical illustration of the 
interest the town was taking in the 
election. Down from an upper window 
over their heads came a fluttering cloud 
of handbills, that settled like gigantic 
snowflakes on the passers-by and on the 
pavement. Indeed, the street seemed 
pretty well covered with these sheets, 
which were being distributed with reck- 
less lavishness. Miss Compedore, with 
a laugh, shook the leaves from her and, 
grasping one, gazed at it with amaze- 
ment; then she gave a little cry of 
recognition. 

‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘ it looks like a 
theatrical poster. I declare here is a 
portrait of Ella Bective.’’ 

‘*So it is,” assented Kerwin. ‘‘I 
wonder what that virago has to do 
with the present Brentville election for 
judge ?”’ 

Then he read the florid announce- 
ment, printed in red and black, which 
gave some explanation. 

‘“The above is a portrait of Mrs. 
tdward Derwent, daughter-in-law of 
the man who now has the temerity to 
ask the suffrages of a Godly and moral 
people. This innocent and trusting 
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girl, in all good faith, married young 
Derwent in Boston while he was attend- 
ing Harvard College, and he plighted 
his faith to be her protector until death 
did them part. How has this young 
man fulfilled his trust ? Judge Derwent, 
in his aristocratic pride, alien to the 
land he lives in and abhorrent to his 
fellow-citizens, refused to recognize his 
new-made daughter. His son, instead 
of standing like a man beside the woman 
he had chosen in the face of all the 
world, found it to his interest to join in 
the persecution his father had begun. 
The wealth of the Derwent’s hunted 
down their victim. The outraged laws 
of her country at last came to her relief. 
A divorce was granted to her in the 
state of Arizona on the grounds of de- 
sertion and extreme cruelty. Where is 
she now? Perhaps in a madhouse! 
Perhaps the grave has closed over her 
sufferings. Heart-broken and deserted, 
what cares Judge Derwent where she 
has sought refuge? Before seeking a 
position where he may pass judgment 
on the frailties of others, let him stand 
before the great citizens’ meeting at the 
Music Hall to-night and answer the 
questions there to be put to him regard- 
ing the fate of his daughter-in-law.’’ 

‘“Well, well, well,’’ said Kerwin, 
‘* this is slightly severe. What has be- 
come of the termagant, anyway? You 
knew her pretty well, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘*T knew all about her,’’ said Miss 
Compedore with a laugh. ‘‘ She was 
on the variety stage when she married 
that young fool. I never knew his 
name before, but she made a good thing 
of it. There was no Arizona divorce ; 
he did not need a divorce. Ella was 
married before to that prize-fighter who 
was killed out West some years ago. 
The divorce was a mere threat to get 
money from the Judge. She was the 
most flippantly heartless creature I ever 
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met. She tried the legitimate for a 
while, but had no brains; nothing, in 
fact, but those sweetly innocent looks 
of hers. After getting all the cash she 
could from the Judge, upwards of thirty 
thousand dollars, she went to England 
with one of those farce companies, and 
is now the Countess of Trelor.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, it was Ella Bective that 
married Lord Trelor, wasn’t it? Well, 
I think Ella is going to do us out of a 
good house to-night.’’ 

‘*She would be glad if she knew 
that,’’ laughed Marcella, ‘‘for she 
never liked me, and I confess that I 
cared very little for her.”’ 

At the stage door the two were met 
by Mr. Keith, the proprietor of the 
theater. 

‘‘It is no use, Kerwin,’’ he cried, 
‘* Shakespeare is too old a fogy to run 
up against a red-hot American election. 
There are not half-a-dozen people in the 
house. I propose to return the money 
and close the shop. Everybody is at 
the Music Hall. We'll have a full 
house to-morrow night, and I’m going 
to announce the election returns from 
the stage between the acts. ‘ William 
of Stratford’ and the latest returns; a 
comical juncture that will appeal to our 
people.”’ 

‘“You knew Ella Bective, didn’t 
you ?” asked Miss Compedore. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, the whole theatrical pro- 
fession knew her, or of her.’’ 

‘*The Judge will have no difficulty 
in disproving the statements of this 
lying paper,” she said, holding up the 
printed sheet in her hand. 

‘* Oh, the Judge will make no attempt 
to disprove it; he will say nothing. 
He will not appear at to-night’s meet- 
ing; he is defeated now beyond doubt, 
for there is no time now before the vot- 
ing to contravene that circular, even if 
the dignified old man permitted an 
attempt of that sort. The Woman’s 
Purity League is on the warpath—on 
the wrong track, as usual, and the 
organization will be there in force. 
Derwent has been judge for eight years 
now, and is a man against whose prob- 
ity nothing can be said, but this scandal 
will dish him. He will be defeated, I 
feel sure, and it will break his heart, 
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~ think. His opponent, Lawyer Sneed, 

a sharp, unscrupulous man, is at the 
bottom of all this mud-throwing. They 
tell me young Derwent will be there 
to-night, but he won't be listened to. 
The men there will not hear anything 
said against a woman, even if young 
Derwent attempts it, and how he can 
clear himself without telling the truth 
about Ella I don’t know. By Jove,’ 
continued the proprietor, lowering his 
voice, ‘‘there is .he young man now 
on his way to the hall. He has a good 
deal of pluck to face that crowd.”’ 

Marcella gazed at the dejected youth; 
then said to the proprietor: 

‘* Why don’t you go on the stage at 
the Music Hall to-night and give a dis- 
course on the merits of Ella Bective?’’ 

‘‘Me! Oh, I neverinterferein politics. 
You see, our patrons are Democrats and 
Republicans alike, so it wouldn't do for 
me to chip in. The Purity League 
wouldn't listen to a theater man either. 
They look upon Ella Bective as a lamb 
stolen from our grip. No, it wouldn't 
do for me to speak. Well, I must go 
and dismiss my half dozen.’’ 

‘*T shall go back to the hotel,’ 
Kerwin. ‘‘Are you coming, 
Compedore?’’ 

‘“No; I shall go to my dressing- 
room. I want to look over my new 
part in quietness and alone. Will you 
send the janitor to me, Mr. Keith? | 
shall be late and do not wish to be 
locked in.’’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly. Michael shall 
attend you right away,’’ replied the 
genial proprietor as he hurried off. 

Marcella went to the chief dressing- 
room and pinned up on the wall, beside 
the gaslight, the portrait of Ella Bec- 
tive, looking at it intently until the 
janitor rapped at the door. 

‘* Michael,’’ she said in a sweet tone, 
for the Irishman was an old adorer of 
hers, ‘‘I expect to be very late to- 
night.’’ 

‘*Troth, ma’am, an’ 


’ said 
Miss 


I’d be glad to 


sit up till daylight for ye.’’ 

‘Oh, no, you mustn’t do that. It 
isn’t often you have a night to yourself; 
but leave me the key of the stage door. 
Come to the hotel for it to-morrow morn- 
I wish to practice a new part and 


ing. 
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I don’t want a soul about the theater 
listening to my ranting.”’ 

When the good-natured janitor left her 
alone she rummaged among her belong- 
ings, selected a lovely flaxen wig and 
tried it on; she painted and prinked 
until she was transformed, and, at last, 
superbly dressed, with her jaunty hat 
above her yellow hair, she let herself 
out of the theater and walked quickly 
to the thronged Music Hall, from which 
the sound of cheers were ringing. 

The Music Hall was packed to suffo- 
cation and an overflow crowd filled the 
streets, struggling to get in; no wonder 
the theater was empty. Miss Compe- 
dore knew too much of houses of enter- 
tainment to attempt an entrance at the 
front. She went directly to the stage 
door, said to the attendant with a nod:— 

‘*T am to speak to-night,’’ and he al- 
lowed her to pass without question. 
Another moment she was up the stair 
and in the wings of the mammoth stage. 
She had a side view of the chairman 
and a row of women, whom she took to 
be representatives of the Purity League. 
A number of men were also seated upon 
the stage towards the back, and among 
them, with bent head, sat young Ed- 
ward Derwent. A tall, hatchet-faced 
man was eloquently discoursing, and 
before she heard much of his speech she 
knew that this was Lawyer Sneed, the 
opposition candidate for judge. He was 
declaiming upon the qualities necessary 
for that high office, but until the mo- 
ment when he drew a_ handkerchief 
across his heated brow, parted his coat- 
tafls and sat down, he made no allusion 
direct or indirect to the subject which 
was in everybody’s mind. 

‘* How about the scandal ?’’ shouted 
several voices when the orator had 
seated himself. But Sneed sadly shook 
his head and did not rise to his feet 
again. 

‘*It is always well to listen to both 
sides,’’ said the chairman, taking a sip 
of water, ‘‘and I nowaska hearing for 
Edward Derwent, who claims permis- 
sion to speak on behalf of his father.’’ 

Young Derwent arose, looking ghastly 
pale, and his lips seemed parched. He 
was greeted by a storm of hisses, 
which augured ill for compliance with 
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the chairman’s expressed wish for a 
hearing. The young fellow essayed to 
speak, but the tumult increased and, in 
spite of the rapping of the chairman's 
mallet, not a word could be heard. 

‘* Where’s your wife, you scoundrel ?”’ 
cried the audience. 

One of the League came forward, and 
the gallantry of an American audience 
brought instant silence to the vast hall. 

‘* The vilest criminal,’’ she said, with 
a withering glance at the unfortunate 
young man, ‘‘ has a right to be heard. 
I beg of you, silence.’? Then she sat 
down. They cordially cheered the 
lady and obeyed her, so Edward Der- 
went had now the stage to himself and 
a listening audience. Three or four 
times he moistened his lips, but some- 
how the opposing magnetism of that 
gieat assemblage overpowered either 
his will or his courage. 

‘* Qh, it’s no use,’’ he cried, and 
with a despairing wave of the hand, 
snatched his hat, bolted from the stage 
and rushed blindly down the stairs to 
the outer air. He seemed to realize 
suddenly that nothing could change the 
vote against his father, and so fled from 
the unequal contest. The crowd was 
somewhat taken aback by this abrupt 
and unexpected exit, and there was a 
moment’s silence, complete at first, then 
disturbed by the rustling of a silken 
skirt. 

With the graceful movement of one 
accustomed to the stage, unabashed by 
the thousands of eyes turned upon her 
in startled amazement, there stood be- 
fore them the pictured lady of the 
poster. There was a flutter of paper 
all over the hall, as if each one who 
possessed the sheet turned to it and 
compared the likeness with the original. 
Then there fell a silence as deep as the 
desert, and out of that silence arose the 
low, sweet voice of a woman, not loud, 
but thrilling each auditor, clear and 
distinct to the further end of the hall: 
‘** Where ts your wife, you scoundrel?’ 
were the words I heard a man shout a 
moment ago. Where should she be 
but in the place from which you have 
driven her husband by your injustice 
and your cant. Scoundrel!’’ She 


dwelt on the word with vibrating in- 
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flection, and each one of her listeners 
thought he had never heard it pro- 
nounced before. It seemed to take on 
a new and sinister meaning. As her 
voice rose in tones of intense indigna- 
tion, standing in superb self-confidence 
before them, she seemed to hold her 
audience enthralled, each unit of it 
breathless. 

‘* Yes, there are scoundrels in this 
contest, but they are neither Judge 
Derwent nor his son. ‘There was never 
an Arizona divorce obtained against 
Edward Derwent, and the wretches who 
produced this tissue of falsehood well 
knew it. They dared not spring their 
lie upon the public until it was too late 
to get legal proof to the contrary. De- 
sertion, abandonment, cruelty! I say 
to you that the last check which Judge 
Derwent gave to his daughter-in-law 
was thirty thousand dollars! Does that 
generosity seem like abandonment? 
Do I look like a woman with a broken 
heart? Does my gown from Paris re- 
semble the poverty-stricken garment of 
a deserted wife ?’’ 

With an inimitable gesture and flour- 
ish of the hands she appeared to spread 
her magnificent raiment before the eyes 
of all. No man there was so stupid as 
not to realize the splendor of her out- 
fitting. 

‘* Lawyer Sneed !’’ she cried, point- 
ing her finger at that aghast man, ‘‘ who 
is behind this perjured circular ?’’ 

‘*J—JI—I had nothing to do with 
it,’’ gasped the terror-stricken candi- 
date. 

‘Who desecrated the streets of this 
fair city by covering them with libels of 
its most distinguished citizen—a man 
honorable, patriotic and God-fearing ?’’ 

The accusing finger still marked out 
the man, who shrank from it as if it 
were the polished barrel of a revolver. 

‘*T tell you,’’ stammered Sneed, ‘‘I 
know nothing of the business.’’ 

‘Who flooded this town with por- 
traits of a woman, graven and pub- 
lished without her consent? Who 
filled that electioneering circular with 
statements as false as the heart that pro- 
duced them, trusting that the woman 
would shrink from the publicity of de- 
nouncing them? But I have been on 
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the stage before, and I fear neither to 
face a lie nor the liar !’’ 

She advanced three steps towards the 
quaking lawyer, and stood there a 
moment with uplifted hands appealing, 
as it were, to heaven. A simultaneous 
burst of applause came from every part 
of the hall. The audience had never 
seen a drama like this, even when they 
had paid their good money at the doors. 

‘‘T swear I did not do it,’’ cried 
Sneed, wiping his perspiring brow. 

The lady marched back to the center 
of the stage, her arms dropping to her 
sides. She turned to her intent au- 
dience. 

‘*T do not ask whose hand actually 
fed these sheets to the press. I do not 
ask whose hand actually scattered them 
broadcast over this city, sowing tares 
among the good wheat of truth. I ask 
whose money paid these wretches for 
their loathsome work, the besmirching 
of a woman—the befouling of a man. 
I ask whose thirty pieces of silver liqui- 
dated this debt of Judas ?”’ 

Indignant cries of ‘‘ Answer ! 
swer!’’ arose on the heels 
appeal. 

‘“It wasn’t my money,”’ 
lawyer. 

‘‘Not yours? Then get up here be- 
side me and denounce the deed with 
that eloquence which you used a short 
time since. ‘Tell this audience who, on 
your behalf, has been guilty of this 
crime, and characterize him as he de- 
serves.”’ 

She gave him but the briefest interval 
to decide, and the bewildered man had 
not the presence of mind to seize the 
psychological moment and get upon his 
feet. The situation was so unexpected, 
the change in public opinion so over- 
whelming, that he hesitated and was 
lost, sitting there speechless. 

‘* He dare not rise,’’ she cried, with 
withering contempt, ‘‘and now if you 
want this poltroon for a ruler and a 
judge over you, vote for him to-mor- 
row !”’ 

She bowed to them with the sweep- 
ing grace of a prima donna, switched 
round her skirts and disappeared, but 
not before she heard the wildest cheer 
of that evening. 


An- 
of this 


said the 
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Marcella’s Intervention. 


As she emerged from the stage door 
a firm hand grasped her wrist, and a 
husky voice whispered :— 

‘* Ella, Ella, my darling girl, where 
have you come from ?”’ 

She turned quickly on her questioner, 
wrenching her wrist away with a sharp 
gesture. 

‘* You here still ?’’ 
thought you had 
gone.”’ 

“T caught a 
glimpse of you as I 
fled, but could not 
believe my eyes. But 
the moment I heard 
your voice I knew 
it was indeed you. 
And your eloquence! 
Your words went to 
my very heart as I 
stood listening. I 
was so enthralled 
that you nearly es- 
caped me just now. 
Oh, Ella, I always 
knew you were ca- 
pable of any flight of 
genius if you but 
followed the guid- 
ance of your good 
angel.’’ 

‘*Ella Bective! 
Good angel! Genius! 
Oh, you fool!”’ 

Miss Marcella 
walked rapidly down 
the street, young 
Derwent keeping 
step with her, ques- 
tioning, wondering, 
doubting, but receiv- 
ing no answer. At 
last they came to the 
stage door of the Grand Theater, and 
there the lady stopped, fumbling for the 
key. 

‘“Oh, you are with this traveling 
company,” he cried, as if enlighten- 
ment had at last overtaken him. 

‘* T wish you would gohome,” she said, 
pettishly, ‘‘ and cease troubling me.” 

“‘Tll go home at once if you come 
with me.”’ : 

‘‘T’ve had enough of you. 
me !’’ 


she cried. ‘‘I 


Leave 
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‘“Who are you? You are not my 
wife,’’ he muttered, doubt again over- 
coming the evidence of his eyes 

‘‘T never said I was.” 

‘*Yes, youdid. You said so not ten 
minutes ago on the stage of the Music 
Hall.”’ 

‘I did nothing of the kind. You 
couldn't have listened to what I said. 
I told them the 
truth. They sur- 
mised I was Ella Bec- 
tive, misled by the 
portrait and my 
make-up, aseven you 
were deluded. Now, 
run away likea good 
little boy and say 
nothing You’ve 
done enough mis- 
chief.” 

Before she found 
the key the door was 
suddenly thrown 
open from within, 
and the janitor stood 
before them. 

‘Why, Michael,”’ 
cried the actress in 
surprise, ‘‘I told you 
not to wait up for 
me.’ 

‘‘Indade, an’ it’s 
a pleasure, Miss 
Compedore. Ye'll 
find the gas lit an’ 
everything ready fur 
ye in yer room, an’ 
I’m here to attind 
whatever arders yer 
plazed t’ give.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Mi- 
chael,’’ she said sim- 
ply; then, turning to 
her companion, continued, ‘‘I suppose 
you will want some explanation; you 
are entitled to one, so come in with me 
for a moment. I don’t care to hold a 
further conversation out here on the 
street.” 

He followed her across the empty 
stage to the green-room, and she waved 
him to a chair. 

‘‘I know your wife,’’ she began, 
pacing up and down the room, while 
the young man sat there staring at her, 
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seeing now great differences in spite of 
the speaking likeness, ‘‘ and I am sorry 
to say I know nothing particularly good 
of her. At present she is the Countess 
Trelor and lives in England. You 
were not aware of this, I surmise from 
your somewhat incoherent and affec- 
tionate remarks to me on the pavement 
just now. I have never met your 
father, but I am told he is everything 
thatis honorable. I thought if I could 
undo some of the evil that woman had 
accomplished in her brilliant career, I 
might not be blamed for my imperson- 
ation if it should ever come to the 
knowledge of the world.’’ 

‘* You confess then that you have 
been engaged in a fraud?’’ said Der- 
went, who felt that he, like the rest, 
had been cozened, and therefore was 
resentful. No man relishes being made 
a fool of. 

‘*Oh, if you like,’’ replied the actress, 
with a shrug of unconcern. 

‘‘] shall not bea party to any such 
course of deception, Miss Compedore, 
if that is your name. I shall go at once 
to a printing office and get out under 
my own signature a full explanation of 
the affair. My father would be the last 
man in the world to accept an office 
obtained by cheating.’’ 

Miss Compedore paused in her prom- 
enade and gazed at her visitor with 
angry fire burning in her eyes. By an 
effort she maintained control over her- 
self, and spoke soothingly. 

‘* You would surely never undo what 
I have done; you, of all people. Your 
father need not know that there has 
been cheating, as you term‘it.’’ 

‘‘He shall know, for I will tell 
him.’”’ 

‘‘’They say there’s no fool like an 
old fool, but I begin to doubt the truth 
of the adage.”’ 

‘‘T am determined to make this im- 
position public.’ 

For a few moments she stood there 
looking at him, smothering her indig- 
nation. She saw he was sullenly stub- 
born, his weak pride touched; revenge- 
ful and offended; in a state of mind not 
to be either cajoled or reasoned with. 
She was convinced it would do little 
good to storm or threaten, much as she 
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felt inclined to do both. ‘‘ Well do not 
come to a hasty decision. Think the 
matter over while I change my dress 
and wash this deceptive paint off. I 
will return in ten minutes or there- 
about.’’ 

Once outside the green-room with the 
door closed, she held a consultation 
with the vigilant Michael, explaining 
to him breathlessly the whole situation. 

‘* Don’t let him leave till I come 
back,’’ she concluded. 

‘‘T’ll hit him in the jaw if he tries 
it,’’ said the janitor with enthusiasm. 

‘* No, I don’t want to have any vio- 
lence; still if he persists, | wonder if 
we could lock him up in the green- 
room till most of the votes are in to- 
morrow ?”’ 

Michael looked puzzled and wrinkled 
his brow. 

**T dunno about the grain-room, Miss. 
He might get out av the windy, but if 
I cud lure him down below the stage I 
cud lock him up till Christmas, an’ he 
culdn’t get out, short av dynamite.’’ 

‘* Very well, Michael, you make your 
plans. I’m not going to have a good 
piece of work spoiled by an imbecile. 
When I dismiss him, if I say ‘ Good- 
night, thank you,’ you lead him out to 
the street, but if I say, ‘I’m sorry you 
have come to that decision,’ then lure 
him into the coal cellar if you can.”’ 

Miss Marcella adorned herself with 
especial care, and had some hopes that 
she might overcome the young fellow's 
resolve by her beauty and her tact. She 
could be very sweet when she liked. 
On returning to the green-room in her 
own proper person, radiant for conquest, 
she saw with amazement that her visi- 
tor had his head in his hands and was 
weeping, his heaving shoulders giving 
evidence of the emotion which had 
mastered him. She stood there in dis- 
may, suddenly realizing that nothing 
was to be accomplished with such a 
mass of human putty. There was a 
ring of derision in her tone when she 
addressed him. 

‘* What are you crying about ?” 

‘‘Everyone is down on me,’ 
sobbed. 

‘*T don’t wonder at it. 


he 


I don’t won- 


der that Ella Bective got speedily tired 
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of you if you acted in this fashion. Do 
try to bea man. Look up at me.’’ 

‘*T will be a man!’’ cried Derwent, 
fiercely, springing to his feet, only to 
be almost swept off them by the sight 
of the beauty before him. However, 
he pulled himself together, and seemed 
to think his right cue was a rigid deter- 
mination. ‘‘I will be a man, as you 
will find to your cost, and all others as 
well. I shall show you up, my lady.”’ 

‘*Don’t you see that such a course 
will bring ridicule on yourself, what- 
ever inconvenience it causes to me?”’ 

‘‘T have been played with long 
enough. Nothing will swerve me now.”’ 

‘You will be sorry after 
you have done it,’’ she replied, 
knowing while she spoke that 
she could not trust him, even 
if he swore secrecy. 

‘*T know it! I know it!’’ he 
moaned, wringing his hands, 
‘* but it is the path of duty, and 
I will follow it.’’ 

‘Oh, very well,’’ she said, 
wearily, opening the door. ‘‘I 
am sorry you have come to 
such a decision. Michael, show | 
the gentleman out, if you 
please.” 

‘*Come this way, surr,’’ ex- 
claimed Michael,  genially. 
‘*Stip gently, fur the stage is 
dark. Mind yer feet, surr. This 
way a bit, surr. Be careful av 
the— Ah, tunder an’ turf! 
thare ye go.”’ 

There was a scream, loud 
at first, then suddenly smoth- 
ered, followed by a thud and 
language that suggested pro- 
fanity. 

‘* Bless me ! 
pened ?”’ 
anxiously. 

‘* Sure, mum, the gintleman 
fell down the trap, in spite ov 
me warning. 

‘* Your warning, you scoun- 
drel!’’ came a voice from the 
depths. ‘You did it on pur- 
pose. 

‘* Hear thot, now! Didn’t 
I tell ye to luk to yer feet, and 
instead ov thot ye followed 





What has hap- 
inquired Marcella, 


“The gintleman fell down the trap.” 


to 


them down below. Lucky there was a 
nice saft mattrass to fall on 

‘“Are you hurt, Mr. Derwent?” 
asked Marcella. 

‘No, little thanks to that villain. 
Where’s the stairs ?”’ 

‘* Michael is not in the least to blame. 
Iam the culprit. This is not the first 
trap laid by a woman that you have 
stumbled into. Take warning and let 
it be the last.’’ 

‘“You are never going to leave me 
here all night ?”’ 

‘‘ There’s no help for it 
will look to your comfort 


Michael 
nd give any- 


thing but liberty, which you have 
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had too much of this while back.” 

‘‘Indade, the mattrass is very com- 
fortable, as he knows already,’’ said 
Michael, pleasantly. ‘‘ It’s as saft as his 
own head, an’ what more cud he want?” 

The leading lady of the Kerwin 
Comedy Company slept well that night. 
It was well past noon when she arrived 
at the theater. Michael was awaiting 
her, a welcoming smile on his good- 
natured face. 

‘‘ Well, Michael, how is our pris- 
oner ?”’ 

‘‘He was a little timpestuous after 
ye left, mum, and swore a good deal, 
which I was glad to hear, fur it azes 
the moind. Then I think he _ boo- 
hooed a bit, an’ ¢hat didn’t hurt him 
any. After that he dropped aff quietly, 
an’ I took a few winks mesilf. At 
nine this morning I lowered him down 
a noice little brickfast in the helmet av 
Julius Caazer, an’ that seemed to com- 
fort him. About tin a’clack he sneezed 
tree or four times handrunnin’, an’ 
whin I affored to get him a dhrink av 
cod liver ile he trew Hamlet’s skull at 
me, which was a goodsymptom. At 
half-past he asked whin ye were comin’, 
and at iliven he said ye were the foinest 
girl he ever saw, and that ye had more 
since in a minute than he had all his 
life, so I think he’s not so dishcontinted 
now as he was a whoil ago.’’ 

The actress laughed, and went upon 
the stage. 

‘“Are you there, Mr. Derwent?”’ 
she called down the open trap, as if it 
were the transmitter of a telephone. 

‘©Oh, I’m here all right enough. Is 
that you, Miss Compedore?”’ 

‘“Ves. Wearealone, Mr. Derwent.” 

‘* Miss Compedore, I have been think- 
ing of you all night. I want to tell 
you right here and now I bear no ill- 
will against you.”’ 

‘‘T am glad of that. I hope you 
won't bear any ill-will against Michael, 
either.’’ 

‘‘Oh, he’s of no account. I forgive 
him all right enough. In the dark 
watches of the night, Miss Compedore, 
I have come to the conclusion that I 
have been a fool.”’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s a step in advance, as 
one might say.”’ 
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‘“ Yes, Miss Compedore, I have at 
last met a good woman, who com- 
mands every fiber of my being.” 

‘‘T am very glad to hear it.’’ 

“You do not misunderstand me, | 
hope, Miss Compedore.”’ 

‘“Oh, I understand you perfectly. 
Your language is clarity itself.’’ 

‘‘You are that good woman, Miss 
Compedore.”’ 

‘* Really? I am afraid you are try 
ing to flatter me, Mr. Derwent.”’ 

‘*Indeed, lam not. I see what you 
have done in an entirely different light 
from what | viewed it at first.’’ 

‘Still, the light is not very good 
down there, you know.”’ 

‘*Miss Compedore, under the influ- 
ence of a woman like you I could make 
something of a mis-spent life.’ 

‘* You hold out a very alluring pros- 
pect, Mr. Derwent. I have had many 
proposals when I was younger, but 
now they are becoming few and far be- 
tween, and blessings brighten as they 
take their flight.’’ 

‘* Younger? Why, you cannot be a 
day more than seventeen.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, that is my out-doors make up. 
You are right. I always make up sev 
enteen for the street, but, if you are 
speaking seriously, I cannot conceal 
from you the fact that I am older.’’ 

** May I call on ‘you at your hotel ?’’ 

‘*Certainly. I shall be delighted to 
see you. Come this afternoon at five. 
Knock at the door of Parlor A. Ever- 
ett House, you know.”’ 

‘* Thanks, ever so much. You may 
be sure I shall be there promptly. I 
would rather you did not see me now, 
for I am rather unkempt after my 
sojourn down here.”’ 

‘*T quite understand. We owe it to 
our fellow creatures always to look our 
best. I usually try to pay that debt 
myself. You will say nothing then 
about my acting on another stage last 
night? ’”’ 

** Oh, not a word.’’ 

**T don’t know that it would make 
much difference now, for I understand 
the citizens have voted early and often; 
still I think least said, soonest mended. 
I will tell Michael to show you the way 
out, and I shall look for you at five in 
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the hope that my apologies may be 
merged in tenderer phrases. Good-bye 
till then.”’ 

Young Mr. Derwent knocked at the 
door of Parlor A just as the clocks were 
striking five. There was nothing un- 
kempt about him now; he looked very 
spruce and pretty. A gentle voice 
within bade him enter. Parlor A proved 
to be rather dimly lighted, but he dis- 
tinguished a middle-aged lady in the 
center of the room who had evidently 
been knitting, for the paraphernalia of 
the art was still in her hands as she 
stood up to receive him. Her curls, 
beginning to be touched here and there 
with gray, made a quaint, old-fashioned 
frame for a placid countenance, but 
slightly wrinkled. There was an air 
of motherliness about her that was 
wholly charming 

‘* [—I called to see Miss Compedore,’’ 
said Derwent. 

‘“Yes, I have been expecting you. 
Won't you sit down? You put me in 
such a flutter by the way you talked in 
the theater to-day.’’ The lady laughed 
slightly behind her white hand in a 
prim, old-maidish sort of way. The 
young man had not accepted her invi- 
tation to seat himself, but stood there 
staring. 

‘* Surely,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ you are 
never Miss Compedore ?’’ 

‘*T certainly am, Mr. Derwent. Why 
this affected surprise? ”’ 

‘* But the papers say you are not more 
than twenty, and you—you must excuse 
me, but—they seem to have underes- 
timated 

‘*Oh, Mr. Derwent, you know what 
little dependence is to be put in the 
papers. Not that they are much beside 
the mark, although I confess to more 
than twenty. One is but a girl at 
twenty. In the profession, you know, 
youth, perpetual youth, is part of our 
stock-in-trade, but in the more serious 
affairs of 1ife | always think honesty 
is the best policy Don’t you ?”’ 


‘“Then your appearan 
was— 

‘‘Oh, I personated Ella Bective last 
night.’’ 

‘I don’t mean that. When you came 
into the green-room after you put off 
your masquerade, was not that your 
real self?’ 

‘* IT told you it was my street make 
up. I understood you to say you wished 
the restraining influence of a mature 
woman ; one who-— 

‘*Mature!’’ gasped Derwent, back 
ing towards the door, as he recognized 
languishing signs of a sentimental ap 
proach upon him. 

‘*One who had passed the school 
girl stage of simpering silliness,’’ she 
continued. 

‘Well, excuse me, but you’ve got 
past it safely. This has been all a mis- 
take. Good morning—I mean—good 
evening, Miss.’’ 

‘*Good afternoon, if you must be 
going. But you will call again, won't 
you?”’ 

‘* Yes, oh, yes.’ 

‘*T think we should become better 
acquainted before we exchange any 
rash and irrevocable vows, don’t you?”’ 

‘* Yes. Of course, of course. 
night, Miss Compedore.”’ 

‘*Good afternoon.’’ 

When he was gone, Marcella threw 
knitting and iron-gray curls on a table, 
flung herself on asofa and laughed more 
heartily than one would have expected 
a scorned and rejected lady to do. 


last night 


’ 


Good 


That night, between the first and 
second acts of ‘‘ All’s Well That Ends 
Well,’’ Mr. Keith, proprietor of the 
theater, came before the curtain and 
read the following result of the polls: — 


Lawyer Sneed...... 725 
Judge Derwent.... 3,981 


Whereupon the audience applauded 
exuberantly. 
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WILLIAM DRESS 


PRODIGAL. 


BY WILL A.RATCLIFFE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CxuGRUNWALD: 


JUMPED out of the hansom, 
threw the cabby half-a-crown, 
and bolted into Paddington 
Station. 

I was very late, but was 
determined to catch the Wightshire 
Local if there was any possibility ot 
doing so. I dashed up to a porter. 

‘* Wightshire Local ?’’ I gasped. 

‘«]T think, sir, on number two, sir,”’ 
he said. 

I scudded over to platform two. A 
train was standing there, and as I 
turned the corner I bumped into an- 
other porter. 

‘*Ts this — Wightshire 
jerked out. 

‘‘ Wightshire Local ?’’ said the man, 
with exasperating deliberation, ‘‘ not 
this trine, sir. On number five, Wight- 
shire Local is, sir.’’ 

I headed for platform five, confound- 
ing the English system of stationing a 
train at hap-hazard on whatever track 
happens to be empty. The last words 
of the deliberate porter came to my ears 
as Iran. ‘‘ You'll ’ave to make ’aste, 
sir,’’ he called. 

On number five, sure enough, was 
my train. I trotted past thé first-class 
carriages and fotind every compartment 
full. The second-class were as bad. 
Coming to the third-class, two or three 
carriages I passed were crowded. A 
porter was running at my side, and the 
guard was standing anxiously with his 
whistle at his mouth. 

‘‘’Kre you are, sir,’’ cried the por- 
ter, wrenching open a carriage door. 
‘* Plenty of room, sir. In you gets.’’ 

I was bundled into a compartment, 
and the door crashed, the whistle biew, 
and the train started, all, as it seemed 
to me, simultaneously. I had just time 


ay, 
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Local?’’ I 











to observe, standing on the platform 
alongside the porter, a short, thick-set 
man of a distinctly seafaring type. 

In the subdued light of the train-shed 
I had thought I was the sole occupant 
of my compartment. But now, as we 
drew out of the station, | saw, on the 
opposite seat, a man stretched out. He 
was lying prone on his stomach, one 
arm pillowing his head, the other hang- 
ing down over the edge of the seat. He 
was dressed in the ‘‘ shore togs’’ of the 
merchant marine. His bronzed neck 
and face (so much of it as I could see), 
his big, freckled fists, half closed as 
though just unclasping a rope, and his 
general appearance shouted him to be a 
toiler of the sea. AlsoI gathered, by 
certain incoherent grumblings and a 
smell as of a brewery in full blast, that 
my fellow-traveler was under the influ- 
ence of strong waters, other than those 
he had lately quitted. 

I noticed these circumstances, and 
was bending forward to decipher a 
legend scrawled on a sheet of heavy 
paper pinned to his back, when the 
train stopped with a jar and grinding 
of brakes. I dropped the window and 
looked out. We were just outside the 
station and were evidently delayed by 
contrary signals. I had scarcely re- 


sumed my seat when I heard a scram- 
bling, and there shot up over the car- 
riage door, a round, bullet head. I 
recognized it as belonging to the sea- 
faring man I had left standing on the 
platform. 


He looked around the com- 
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partment solemnly and his eyes rested 
on the prostrate man. 

‘* Don’t you mind ’im, sir,’’ said he. 
‘*°R’s just like a kitten, Bill is, when 
’e’s drinkin’.” 

I intimated that I was in no bodily 
fear. He looked up and down the line, 
then, grasping the top of the door with 
a powerful hand, he waxed confiden- 
tial. 

‘*’K’s my chum, sir, that’s wot ’e 
is,’’ said he, ‘‘ William Dressaw by 
name, sir. We've just got back from 
Melbourne, sir, an’ of course we ’ad to 
go ona bit of a spree, and Bill, ’e ain’t 
got over it yet. I’m sendin’ ’im down to 
‘is ome in Pilminton, which ’e ain’t 
been there for five years, as you can 
see for yourself, sir, on the clearance 
papers I lashed to him. I’d ha’ gone 
with ’im myself, sir, but I want to get 
down to Ipswich to-night myself.’’ 

Continuing, he sunk his voice to an 
undertone. ‘‘I got’is watch and all 
‘is money, sir. Eighty pound apiece 
we got, sir, ‘cause we drew all our 
money for the v'yage when we got 
‘ome, an’ made somethin’ beside on 
some kickshaws we brought from 
Australia. And ’e’d been robbed of 
every penny if I’d_left him in that 
tast End lodging-’ouse another day, 
sir. I’m goin’ to send it to ’im by 
post to-night from Ipswich.’’ 

There was a slight jarring of the 
train, and he looked swiftly toward 
the locomotive. 

‘*Would you mind seein’ as ’e’s 
put ashore at Pilminton, sir? Don’t 
forget ‘is ditty bag in the corner, 
an’ don’t take no notice of ‘im 
while you’re going down, sir.’’ 

The train was moving, and he 
prepared to jump. His bullet-head 
shot up again for an instant. 

‘* Pilminton, you’ll remember, sir, 
and thank ye. Ye see, sir, ’e’s 
my—’’ I leaned out of the win- 
dow and watched him alight safely 
—‘‘chum, Bill is,’’ he turned and 
called. 

I settled myself and scrutinized 
the returning wanderer. He was 
lying unmoved, and the paper on 
his back again caught my eye. I 
followed the sprawling characters 


until I grasped the entire notice. It 
read: 
Wm. DRESSAW, seaman, 
care of Great Western Railway Co. 
To be put ashore at Pilminton, Wightshire, 
with one ditty bag 
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The train picked up speed, and we 
flew along to a monotonous clicking of 
rail-joints. Dressaw was very quiet, 
only giving vent to an occasional growl, 
and, as the carriage rolled, making 
slight changes of position 

Presently we stopped at Reading, and 
a ticket examiner came along. He 
aroused the drunken man roughly, and 
discovered a ticket in the hat on which 
he had been lying. The examiner 
looked curiously at me, but I vouch- 
safed no information. Then we rattled 
on, stopping at endless stations. I 
could by this time easily have found a 
better compartment, but I had been 
looking for a character to fit in a new 
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novel I was contemplating, and it 
struck me that Dressaw would make a 
good basis. So I sat and studied him. 

After a time I consulted my pocket 
Bradshaw, and discovered the next 
stopping-place was my companion’s 
destination. I roused him to a sitting 
posture, and he blinked stupidly around. 
Presently, producing a metal flask, he 
put it to his lips and took a long draught. 
The liquor immediately seemed to put 
new lifeintohim. Hiseyes brightened 
and took on a look of intelligence, and 
his tongue was loosened. 

He persistently urged me to drink 
from the flask, a privilege which I as 
persistently declined. Each refusal 
tended to arouse his anger, until I 
thought I was going to have a fight on 
my hands. And then, with another 
drink himself, he turned maudlin. He 
took my hand and wept, and swore 
eternal friendship. This was worse 
than his former mood, and I was very 
glad when the train slowed up at Pil- 
minton. 

I jumped out and called a porter, and 
together we got the sailor and his lug- 
gage safely on the platform. Then I 
slipped away and continued my journey 
in a first-class compartment. 

The last glimpse I had of my nautical 
friend he was seated on the edge of a 
luggage truck, his bag at his feet, and 
drunken tears running down his cheeks, 
while he slowly rolled his head from 
side to side in the last extremity of 
maudlin depression. Over him stood 
the porter, addressing him sternly. As 
the train drew past, the slanting rays of 
the afternoon sun blazed on them for a 
moment, and then they were gone. 

On my way back to town, not being 
pressed for time, I stopped at Pilminton, 
and endeavored to ascertain the fate of 
my seaman. I sought the porter of the 
station, and presently the man’s face 
brightened at the recollection. 

‘* Oh, Bill Dressaw,’’ he said ; ‘‘ yes, 
of course I remember him. Ah, but 
he was a beggar. I used to know ’im, 
sir, when I was a boy, an’ lived up in 
the village. I had a beggar of a time 
to get ’im out of the station an’ started 
down the road. When the train left ’e 
was cryin’, an’ from that ’e got to 
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laughin’, and then ’e got angry, and 
wanted to fight the station-master and 
I. After a bit we got be’ind ’im and 
run ’im out of the station and locked 
the gate, and threw ’is precious old bag 
over the railing after im. 

‘* Then of all the swearin’ and cussin’ 
as ever I ’eard, sir, that of Bill’s was 
the worst. When ’e got tired of call- 
ing the station-master an’ I everythink 
’e could think of ‘e started down the 
road singin’. Yes, sir, at the top of 
his voice, too. Wot was ’e singin’? 
Oh, I don't know, sir. But I stood an’ 
watched ‘im for a minute; ’e was 
walkin’ from one side of the road to the 
other, ’is ’at on the back of ’is ’ead, 
and ‘is bag trailin’ out in the dust 
be’ind ’im, and so ’e turned out of 
sight, ’ollerin’ out of the cloud of dust 
‘e raised—like Pharaoh’s army in the 
wilderness, sir.’’ 

I did not endeavor to correct my in- 
formant’s Biblical simile, but instead 
crossed his palm with a piece of silver, 
and started to walk to the village. 

Pilminton lay about a mile back from 
the station, in a gently rolling country, 
given over entirely to agriculture. As 
I mounted the top of a slight rise I was 
struck by the exceeding beauty of the 
landscape. in a little valley before me 
the quiet village was spread out, its 
gray, square-towered church rising 
above it like a sentinel. The carefully 
trimmed hedges intersecting fields cul- 
tivated to the last inch; the clumps of 
elms rising here and there, shading the 
neat farmhouses; the cattle grazing 
peacefully in the valley, and the sheep 
nibbling on the uplands, made up a 
scene of pastoral beauty not often met 
with, even in this land of rural loveli- 
ness. 

Soon I came to the little, straggling 
High street of Pilminton, and found 
myself in the private bar-room of the 
‘‘Speckled Trout.’’ As it was grow- 
ing late I gladdened the heart of the 
bustling and obsequious landlord by in- 
forming him I would stay the night. 

I had a nicely cooked little dinner, 
and, filling my pipe, enticed the land 
lord by a few skilful questions into 
further detailing the story of the home- 
coming of William Dressaw. 








‘\Shook’im until ’is teeth fawly rattled.” 








“Blow me if there weren't eighty pound in all!” 


‘* Let’s see,’’ he began, ‘‘ it was just 
a week ago last night, sir, wasn’t it, 
that William came ’ome? I remember, 
because I’d just got back from driving 
over to Luffboro, that’s our county 
town, sir. Well, I’d just turned over 
my wagon to the ’ostler and was at the 
doorway of the ’ouse, when I hears a 
most tremenjious noise down the 'Igh. 
It was just about gettin’ dusk, and I 
couldn’t see very plain. There was a 
little cloud of dust, and three or four of 
the village dogs was dancin’ ’round it 
and barkin’. Then I sees a man 
walkin’, takin’ up the whole of the road, 
and 'e was a-hollerin’ like a wild man. 


‘* As ’e comes down the street there 
was a dozen or more urchins formin’ up 
behind ’im, and they added to the row. 
Everybody in the street began to come 
to the doors an’ look out their windows 
to see what in the world was the matter. 

‘Presently ’e comes down opposite 
to where I was standing, and ’e steadies 
hisself, and the dust settles, an’ blow 
me if I didn’t see it was Bill Dressaw, 
as I knowed when ’e was no ’igher 
than a year-old pig. In a minute ’e 
sings out :— 

‘“* Ahoy, there! old John Beersall,’ 
says ’e. ‘Bring me out a pint of your 
best, an’ be quick about it!’ 
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‘*Well, sir, I sees as ‘ow ‘e was 
pretty far gone in liquor already, an’ | 
refuses to serve it to ‘im. With that 
‘e comes up angry, but I stood my 
ground, an’ then ‘e gets to shakin’ of 
my hand, and says I'm the best friend 
‘e ever ’ad. ‘Then ‘esays, in ’is thick, 
tipsy way, ‘ Be father an’ mother alive 
vet, John? An’ where be they now ?’ 

‘** They're down the street in the old 
‘ouse, Bill,’ says I, ‘an’ shame on you 
for a ondutiful son, for the bailiff is 
down there puttin’ them out of ‘ouse 
and ’ome this night,’ I says, ‘an’ they 
without a place to go, except charity 
or the workhouse.’ 

‘* For I ’ad just seen ’em, sir, on my 
way ‘ome from Luffboro, and a sorrow- 
ful sight it was, too 

‘* When 'e ‘ears that Bill draws his- 
self up, an’ starts away without anothet 
word. But! noticed that ’e didn’t sing 
any more, and walked a bit straighter, 
as though it ‘ad frightened a part of the 
drink out of ’im 

‘* Vou see, sir, Bill’s father ’ad been 
too ill to work for nigh on a year, and 
there was only one girl left at ’ome. 
She and ‘er mother managed to keep 
the ‘ouse going for a time, but they fell 
be’ind with the rent. It ‘appened that 
old Brown, the little skinflint of a 
miser, owned their ‘’ouse, and when 
they owed a matter of nine or ten 
pounds he sent the bailiff down there 
on the very night that Bill comes ‘ome 
—to seize part of the furniture and put 
the rest of it, an’ they along with it, out 
into the road 

‘* Well, Bill goes on down there, as I 
says, and behind ‘im trails about ’alf 
the village. So I drops my bundles in 
the ‘ouse, an’ away I goes with the 
procession. 

‘*Soon we turns the corner of the 
High Street, an’ there, sure enough, 
was Bill’s ’ouse, with the bailiff and 
his two men a-carrying out the furni- 
ture. They ‘ad put a big lamp on a 
table just inside the fence, an’ by its 
light I could see Bill's father sittin’ in 
a chair in the road, looking white an’ 
deathly tired. ‘E was very quiet, but 
by his side was his wife and daughter, 
both of ’em crying an’ sobbing into 
their aprons. 


‘‘ There was a little ‘eap of furniture 
standing separate from the rest, an’ the 
pick of the ‘ouse it was, and who should 
be standing guard over it but old Miser 
Brown. His cruel little eyes begun to 
gleam, an’ '’e looked black an’ angry 
when the crowd of people turned the 
corner, with Bill in the lead. The 
bailiff and ‘is men were runnin’ ’round 
an’ working ‘ard, getting the remainder 
of the furniture out into the road. 

‘* Bill, ’e didn’t say nothin’ for a 
while, but just stood there bolt upright, 
‘is big body towering above everybody 
else in the crowd. ’Is eyebrows went 
down, and ‘is ’ands clenched, an’ | 
knew the sight ‘ad taken about all the 
liquor out of ‘im, and that ‘e was almost 
as sober as I am that speaks to you 
to-night, sir. 

‘Soon ’e moves up, swiftly, an’ yet 
with a sort of rolling st to ‘is old 
father, and laysa big ‘and gently on 
‘is shoulder. 

‘** Father,’ he says, ‘ don’t you know 
me? I'm Bill. It’s Bill come ‘ome 
again, Father.’ 

‘““The old man looks up an’ says, 
feeble and quiet like, ‘Is it you, Bill? 
I’m glad ye’ve come’—’ere ’e gives a 
look all 'round—‘’ome, my boy.’ 


‘* All this time, mind you, sir, Bill's 


mother and sister never looks up. For 
though they were poor they were very 
proud, an’ the disgrace of bein’ put out 
by the bailiff went nigh to breakin’ 


their hearts. 

‘Then Bill steps up. 
says, ‘Polly, ain't either on 
word to say to me? Ain't 
see me ‘ome?’ 

‘With that both those women give 
one look, an’ in another minute they 
was a-'anging ’round ’is neck, and e’, 
in his rough sailor fashion, a-trying to 
comfort them. I ’eard say, ‘Don’t 
you worry, mother, I've got plenty of 
money. 

‘* After a bit ’e sets ‘em down in their 
chairs again, an’ ’e goes over to Miser 
Brown, an’ very uncomfortable the 
little man looked with the big sailor 
leanin’ over ‘im. 

‘** Well, master,’ says Bill, ‘wot’s 
the reckonin’ ?’ 

‘Ten pound ten,’ snaps out Brown. 


Mother,’ he 
you gota 
ou glad to 
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‘«*’'That’s all right,’ says Bill, free an’ 
easy like. ‘I'll give you the money 
now.’ 

‘‘Miser Brown’s face lit up at the 
thought of gettin’ all ’is back rent paid 
up at once, an’ Bill begins to feel 
’round in ’is clothes for the money. I 
saw ’im reach up under his belt first, 
and then ‘is face changed. Then ’e 
begun to search quick through all ’is 
pockets, an’ when ’e’d been through 
them, ’e stood there sort of dazed. 

‘**My God!’ I ’eard ’im say, ‘some- 
body’s robbed me.’ 

‘“Then ‘is eyes fell on ’is bag, and 
down ’e goes quick, an’ turns out all 
‘is spare clothes, but not a penny of 
money does ’e find. 

‘* Miser Brown ’ad been watchin’ ’im 
all this time out of ’is keen eyes, an’ 
soon ’e says, ‘Well, young man, when 
do I get the money for that back 
rent?’ 

‘*T see that ’is tone nettled Bill, but 
‘e kept ‘is temper, an’ says ’e ’umbly, 
‘Can’t you wait till next week, Mr. 
Brown, an’ I'll try to pay you then?’ 

‘**No, I won’t wait another minute,’ 
old Brown snapped out. ‘I’ve waited 
too long already.’ 

‘‘With that the bailiff and his men 
begun to pull out the furniture again, 
for they ’ad stopped while Brown an’ 
Bill was talkin’. 

‘Up to this, sir, the village folks ‘ad 
stood very quiet an’ not said a word, 
but now some of ’em began to cry 
‘Shame!’ at old Brown. Not that 
they thought he’d care, for everybody 
knew ’e was ’ard as a flint, but just by 
way of relievin’ their feelin’s, you see. 

‘ Bill’s mother and sister begun to 
sob afresh, and Bill, ’e kind of mooned 
around as if ’e didn’t know what to do 
next. But I could see that for every 
piece of furniture brought into the 
street ’e was gettin’ angrier. 

‘* Presently Bill, wanderin’ ’round, 
accidentally got in the way of the 
bailiff. "E stepped back, but the bailiff, 
seein’ who it was, gave ‘im a shove 
with ’is elbow, at the same time growlin’ 
to ’im to take ’is ugly carcass out of 
there. 

‘‘In an instant Bill was afire. The 
bailiff saw ‘im coming and tried to 
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guard hisself, but ‘e was no match for 
the big sailor. Bill made a feint, an’ 
then swung a blow that caught the 
bailiff square on the point of the 
jaw. Over anda over ’e rolled, until ’e 
brought up with a crash amongst a lot 
of crockery that was laid in the street. 

‘Then Bill went mad fora bit. °E 
made a jump for the bailiffs men, an’ 
with a couple of blows apiece laid ‘em 
out. Miser Brown stood all of a tremble 
when ’e saw the bailiff knocked down, 
but ’e didn’t ‘ave long to wait. With 
arush Bill was on him, and, graspin’ 
‘im by the throat, shook ’im until ’is 
teeth fairly rattled. 

‘** Vou little shark,’ says Bill, shak- 
in’ of ‘im again, ‘ get out of this quick, 
or I'll tear your ’eart out,’ 

‘‘And ’e looked as if ’e meant it. 
‘*E gave ’im another shake, and dropped 
‘im, all limp and tremblin’. 

‘““Then Bill turned to the bailiff’s 
men again, but there was no fight in 
them. They picked theirselves up an’ 
went over to the bailiff, who was lyin’ 
where ’e ’ad fell, ’is ’ead bleeding from 
a cut by the crockery. 

‘“They raised ’im up an’ marched 
‘im off between them, down to the 
‘ Three Stars,’ leavin’ Bill in possession 
of the field, for little Brown ‘ad slid 
away quiet the minute ’e got ’is breath 
after Bill dropped ’im. 

‘“Then Bill, ’e picks up his father, 
chair and all, and carries ’im into the 
‘ouse, and then came out and starts 
carryin’ back the furniture. We all 
turned to and ’elped ’im, and inside of 
an hour we ’ad heverythink back and 
the place straight again. 

‘* Bill come to the door, an’ ’e says, 
quietly, ‘Good-night,’ ’e says, ‘and 
thank ye all.’ 

‘‘ An’ with that we all goes back as 
silent as we came.”’ 

My host paused and drew the back 
of his hand meditatively across his 
mouth. I seized the opportunity to 
order some liquid refreshment. He 


buried his face in the large earthen mug 
the maid brought in, drew a long sigh, 
and took up the thread of his story. 

‘‘ Well, the next mornin’ I puts a 
couple of five-pound notes in my pocket 
an’ goes down to Bill’s ‘ouse, being 
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natchully interested in the family. 1! 
found ‘em all ‘anging around unde- 
cided like, not knowin’ what to do 
next. 

‘“*’Rre’s a nice mess we're in,’ I 
says. ‘ Old Brown will have ye locked 
up, Bill, just so soon as he can get a 
constable from Luffboro, an’ the old 
folks ‘ll be turned out again, and things 
‘ll be worse than they was afore. What 
are you goin’ to do, Bill?’ I says. 

‘“’K owned up 'e didn’t know what 
to do, and acted stupid 
and thick-’eaded over it. 

‘““Then I told ’im ‘e 
was to take the ten pounds 
I had, an’ go up to old 
Brown’s an’ ask ’is par 
don for wot ’e done last 
night and give ‘im the 
money, and promise to 
pay ’im the rest of it as 
soon as ’e got work. But 
Bill, e wouldn’t ‘ear of 
it, and said he’d go to 
goal first. Then ’is moth- 
er an’ sister got ‘round 
‘im, an’ we was all talkin 
and jawin’ at once, when 
there comes a knock at 
the door, an’ who should 
it be but the messenger 
boy from the postoffice. 

‘‘In ’e comes, an’ ’e 
says, lookin’ at Bill, 
‘There’s a box at the 
office, wot ’as just come 
registered, addressed to 
Mr. William Dressaw, 
and master says for you 
to come up an’ get it.’ 

‘* Bill looks all ’round at every one 
of us in turn, as if ’e didn’t. know wot 
to make of it. Then ‘Box for me?’ 
’e says, starin’ at the boy. 

‘** Yes, an’ you got to come up and 
get it yourself.’ An’ with that the boy 
steps out. 

‘* We all looked ’round at each other 
again, an’ then Bill reaches for ’is cap 
an’ starts for the postoffice. 

‘* Pretty soon we ’eard Bill rattling at 
the gate, an’ in ‘e comes, all flustered 
‘E sets the box on the table an’ starts to 
open it, an’ we stands ‘round, craning 
our necks and holdin’ our breath. 








‘The tnpider 


‘‘ There was a lot of wrapping-paper 
inside, an’ when ’e unrolled that, blow 
me, sir, if there weren't five ten-pound 
notes, an’ two fives, and twenty pounds 
in sovereigns an’ half-sovereigns. 
Eighty pound in all, sir, all a-lyin’ 
loose in that there box. 

‘* Bill’s sister ’ad been pokin’ around 
in the box, an’ pretty soon she says, 
‘Oh, Bill, ’ere’s somethin’ that looks 
like a letter for you.’ 

‘* * Read it for us, Polly 

**So she re 


Says Bill. 
ids it out :— 


*** DEAR BILI 
‘What cheer 
money and 
took from 
you might be 1 
and ship-shape 
see when 


Here’s your 
wotch as | 
thinking as 
bbed, all safe 
is you will 
opens this. 


. Did you get home safe, and 
how's—how’s—Polly ? See 
you next voyag 

‘Your chum, 


JOHN Romp.’ 


: ‘**The impidence of 
‘im,’ says Polly, ’er face 
all red, ‘to ask about me 
like that.’ An’ she goes, 
when she thought we 
weren't watchin’, an’ 
takes a little peep at ’er- 
self in the lookin’ glass. 

‘* As you might know, 
| sir, after that we all gets 
carryin’ on like crazy 
folk. But, finally, Bill 
grabs ‘is ’at,an’ uphegoes 
to see Miser Brown, an’ 
pays ’im all the back rent. 

a ‘Yesterday Poll} told 
me they’d’ad a letter from 

Bill’s chum, an’ ’e’s comin’ down to see 

em, an’ you’d ought to seen ‘ow flus- 

tered she was w’en she was tellin’ me.”’ 

I followed the landlord up a creaking 
staircase and down a long hall. On 
the way he was ruminating 

‘‘ Funny folks, them sailor fellows,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ There’s Bill, ’e’s workin’ 
down on the Glebe farm now, ‘elpin’ 
with the ‘arvestin’. But Lord love 
you, sir, ’e’ll be gone again in a couple 
of months. ‘E can't keep away from 
salt water long.’’ He stopped at a door 
and threw it open. ‘‘’Ere’s your room, 
sir, an’ I ‘opes you'll sleep well.’ 








THE GREAT AMERICAN BARNYARD 


By FREDERIC J. HASKIN 


HE growth of the poultry 
industry in this country 
is one of the wonders of 
the time. Asa producer 
of wealth the American 

hen is a marvel. To illustrate the in- 

creased earning powers of this indus- 
trious autocrat of the barnyard, it may 
be stated that in Missouri, during the 
last fiscal year, the sum derived from 
the sale of poultry and eggs ran $17,000 
ahead of all the other products of the 
state combined. The totals show that 
the old hen, neglected and left by the 
farmer to forage for herself while he 
devoted his attention to 
the field crops, outstrip- 
ped them all, including 
corn, wheat, oats,- flax, 
timothy seed, clover seed, 
millet seed, cane seed, 
castor beans, cotton seed, 
tobacco, broom corn, hay 





and straw. This is an 
astonishing statement, 
but a true one. Mis- 


souri furnished New England with its 
Thanksgiving dinner last year, despite 
the fact that the latter is the cradle of 
the thoroughbred poultry industry in the 
United States. In the domain of the 
Yankee the poultry farms are so thick 
that Hiawatha, with his seven-league 
boots, could step from one to another 
with ease. 

Speaking of thoroughbred poultry 
calls for an explanation. The American 
Standard of Perfection, as drafted and 
copyrighted by the American Poultry 
Association, contains the names of 116 
varieties of fowls, 115 of which are due 
to the development of man. God made 
only one—a homely, wild thing, which 
made its home in the jungle along with 
the rest of primeval creation. It is a 
long call from this ancient fowl of un- 
gainly proportions to the lordly Lang- 
shan or the massive Cochin of the pres- 
ent day, but the ancestry is certain. 








In the younger set. 


‘The relation can be traced back farther 
than the time of Christ. Europe, Asia 
and America have all contributed to 
the development of the poultry family, 
and the many and varied strains that 
now exist are the result of centuries of 
improvement. England and America 
have been foremost in the work, how- 
ever, and the results accomplished by 
the fanciers of these two countries in 
recent years have been nothing short 
of marvelous. By intelligent breeding 
these fanciers have produced fowls of 
all sizes, from the diminutive bantam 
to the mammoth bronze turkey; one a 
tiny bit of feathered 
vanity, weighing only 
a few ounces, so small 
in fact that it can be 
entirely covered by a 
pint cup, and the other 
a bulky fowl weighing 
from forty to sixty 
pounds—as much as a 
half-grown boy. Re- 
sults equally wonderful 
have been accomplished in color ef- 
fects. We have fowls feathered in 
every natural color. There are varieties 
in red, black, brown and white, with 
nearly all possible combinations, beside 
buff and Andalusian blue. Not content 





A feathered aristocrat. 
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with this, the fanciers have shown that 
: they can lace, stripe, spangle or bar the 
feathers of their birds in any way to 
satisfy their individual fancy. In fact, 
it seems that about all they have left 
undone is to put their initials on the 
feathers of their birds. 

The successful fancier breeds for 
beauty and utility combined. If he de- 
sires to create a new strain he must be 
an imaginative soul. He must erect 
in his mind's eye an ideal fowl and then 
persevere in his endeavor to produce 
one like it. He jots down a description 
of his visionary bird from beak to toe- 
nail. If he prefers to go by the stand- 
ard he will find that very exacting; 
every detail is looked to scrupulously ; 
length and color of comb, arch of neck, 
length and style of tail, depth of breast, 
length and color of legs, design and 
color of plumage, etc. Having decided 
upon an ideal, he mates his birds and 
starts his strain, picking from each The foster mothe? 
brood the most perfect specimens and ican hen lays about one hundred 
gradually working toward this ideal eggs per year. The practical poultry- 





through generation after generation. It man goes in for better results and 
is a sort of partnership arrangement gets them. Numerous instances show 
with Providence; the fancier attends to whole flocks with an average of two 
the matings and sees that they are prop- hundred to the hen per year—an in- 
erly cared for, while Providence does crease of 100 per cent If this in- 
the rest. crease of productiveness could be 


It requires much time and patience taken advantage. of all along the line 
to breed a line up to anything approach- by people raising chickens, the sum 
ing perfection, but once attained the realized annually would add millions of 
reward is well worth the effort. Single dollars to the national wealth. Further- 
birds have sold ,in this country for as more, the benefit det | would not 
much as $500, while in England $1,000 cease with the additional cash in hand. 
has been paid for a single specimen. Nature's two natural foods are milk and 
The breeder eggs. Egg is everything that goes into 
doesnotdepend flesh and bone. These are facts worth 
for his returns noting as we take an invoice of the possi- 
altogether up- bilities of the American hen 





on fancy prices A poultryman of Sidney, O., has a 
for his individ- contract with a Cleveland commission ~ 
ual birds, how- firm to furnish one hundred dozen eggs 
ever. He pro- each day, -with the date stamped on 


fits by the in- them. The contract price is twenty 
creased produc- cents a dozen. It is certainly worth 
tiveness of his this man’s while to have his hens attend 
flocks. Forin- strictly to business, and they are evi- 
stance, in the dently looking after the firm’s interest, 
matter of egg- for no Cleveland cook has yet had to 
laying it may delay dinner on account of the eggs 
becitedthatthe being late. The man is filling his order 
A barred Plymouth Rock. average Amer- as regularly as clock-work 
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Standard bred light Brahmas 


This same man has a different con- 
tract with another firm. He agrees to 
furnish daily three hundred young chick 
ens weighing a pound and a half each, 
for eating purposes. He gets three dol 
lars per dozen for these young broilers, 
and the way he manages to keep up 
with this very big undertaking is a 
story well worth relating. He has one 
hundred and forty acres devoted to the 
use of his poultry plant. This tract is 
covered with structures of various sizes. 
The main building is four hundred and 
eighty feet long and there is a row of 
pens five hundred and sixty feet in 
length. He uses thirty improved incu- 
bators, whose individual capacity is 
three hundred eggs each. These ma- 
chines are not all filled at the same 
time, but proportioned so that some of 
them will be discharging fresh chicks 
each day. A large and competent flock 
of Barred Plymouth Rock biddies are 
kept constantly on duty laying eggs 
with which to stock these 
hatching machines, and fout 
hundred and fifty eggs are 
placed in them each day, in- 
cluding Sunday. In connec 
tion with the incubators there 
is a row of pens numbered 
from one to ninety. Each 
day the little chicks from the 
machines are turned into the 
first pen. They are advanced 
one pen each day, and when 
the last one is reached they 


a pound anda half and are 
ready for the market. They 
are herded from the incu- 
bators through all of the 
pens without being touched. 
They are not handled until 
the cook wrings their necks 
and dresses them for the 
frying-pan. A certain pro- 
portion of the eggs do not 
hatch, nor do all that are 
hatched live to make the 
trip through the ninety 
pens, but the percentage of 
loss is comparatively small, 
and the breeder finds that 
the four hundred and fifty 
eggs which go into the in- 
cubators every day, easily net him 
three hundred perfect broilers at the 
coops which are shipped to the city 
daily from pen No. go. In order to 
carry out this system and meet his 
contract, it will be seen that the 
poultryman has something like thirty 
thousand chicks constantly on hand, to 
say nothing of the hundreds of dozens 
of eggs tied up in the incubators or of the 
great flock of laying hens that supply 
the eggs. But he gets to market with 
his daily order just the same. He is 
cleaning up a profit of $25,000 annually. 
And there are many others who are 
succeeding splendidly at the business. 
Ninety per cent. of the professional 
poultrymen use incubators exclusively, 
for the reason that they can hatch 










are ninety days old, weigh 


A lady of quality. 
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A prize winning 


chickens out of season. This means to 
them just what it does to the florist to 
be able to produce the tender flowers 
of summer in the dead of winter. The 
old hen goes hand in glove with nature, 
and as aconsequence herseason asasitter 
is short; the incubator goes it alone and 
keeps up the pace the year through 
The incubator is gradually crowding 
the American hen out of the business 
of sitting on her own eggs. This won 
derful machine has been perfected until 
itcan do a better job of hatching the 
little chicks than old biddy, their nat 
ural mother. It has taken years of ex 
perimenting and study and the expend 
iture of much money to develop the 
science of artificial incubation into the 
successful practice it is to-day. It was 
no small undertaking to construct a 
little box of wood and glass that would 


white Wvandolt 


perfectly perform the functions of the 
mother hen. The promoters had to 
study closely the natural laws of incu- 
bation and follow them minutely. But 
all the problems of heat, moisfure and 
ventilation have been solved. It takes 
twenty-one days to hatch a chick, and 
the incubator authorities can tell you 
each days’ progress in the formation 
and life of the little fowl before it comes 
out of the shell. 

The incubators will hatch any kind 
of eggs, but the length of time required 
varies in different birds or fowls. It 
takes a humming-bird only twelve days 
to come through, a canary eighteen, a 
duck twenty-eight, a turkey thirty anda 
swan forty. One authority reports that 
he found some snake eggs in a pile of 
compost and put them into a machine. 
When he went to look again the bot- 















tom of the box was a 


squirming mass of lit- 

tle spotted adders. 
The eggs of quail 
ggs of quail, 


pheasant and all kinds 
of game birds develop 


readily in this remark- 
able hatching ma- 


chine. Ostrich eggs 


are also being hatched successfully in 


Florida, Arizona and California. 













trich farming has 
been practiced in this 
country since 1882, 
and is getting to bea 
very profitable busi- 
ness, on account of 
the high price the 
feathers bring in the 
market. 

The ‘‘ green duck’”’ 
industry forms an- 
other important 


Os- 





branch of the poultry busi- 
ness. ‘‘Green ducks”’ 
mean Imperial Pekins, 
which were originally im- 
ported from China, and 
they are raised by the 
thousands and tens of 
thousands by artificial 
means, fed scientifically, 


and marketed when they are from eight 
to ten weeks old. This is just before 


they molt their first coat of 
feathers, at which time they 
weigh from eight to ten 
pounds per pair. Some of 
them are fed upon celery 
seed to give their meat the 
flavor of the famous South- 
ern canvas-backs, and so 
successfully that the differ- 
ence cannot be detected. 
Separate duck ranthes on 


Scenes on a modern farm. 














Long Island, N. Y.; Harrisburg, Pa 

Wrentham, Mass.; Dallas, Pa., and 
elsewhere produce annually, from 
March rst to August 1st, from twenty 
thousand to forty-five thousand ‘‘ green 
ducks,’’ marketing them principally in 
New York and Boston. This industry 
is also well developed in New England, 
particularly in Eastern Massachusetts, 
where there are several ranches that 
produce from twénty thousand to 
twenty-five thousand ducks annually ; 
two of the largest being located at 
Wrentham and South Easton. | But 
Long Island still leads, Speonk being 
the center of the greatest annual pro- 
duction. Fully one hundred thousand 
‘green ducks ’’ are grown each season 


A model duck farm. 





within a few miles of this little vil- 
lage. 

The three most prominent members 
of the large poultry family in this coun- 
try are the Plymouth Rocks, the Leg- 
horns and the Wyandottes. The Leg- 


horns are the egg type. They are long 
in body, light in weight and very 
active. Their average frequently runs 
as high as two hundred eggs per year 
to the hen. The Wyandottes are 


strictly an American production. They 
are short in body, plump, round and 
heavier than Leghorns. They have full 
breast development, have yellow legs 
and skin and consequently show up 
well when dressed. Their meat is 
tender, has fine grain and good flavor 
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White Pekin ducks at the watering ja 














and they are the ideal table fowl, 
either as broilers, weighing from one- 
half to one and one-half pounds, or as 
roasters, weighing from three to five 
pounds. The Plymouth Rocks are 
similar to the Wyandottes, except their 
bodies are longer and that they weigh 
a pound more at maturity. The Bar- 
red Plymouth Rock is the great Amer- 
ican all purpose bird; the kind the 
farmer, the fancier and all swear by. 
The Wyandotte is a later breed, and 
is fast growing in popularity, especial- 
ly with breeders, but the old stand- 
bys, the Barred Rocks, will doubtless 
hold their supremacy for many years. 

The pigeon fanciers have kept pace 
with the poultrymen, and the results 
they have met with are truly wonder- 
ful. They have given us the gorgeous 
fantail, a little bird witha tail big 
enough to almost tilt its little body 
out of kelter. In the case of the 
fantail the fanciers have simply bred 
to a deformity. The improved strain 
is simply a line-bred monstrosity. 
Some fellow found a pigeon in his 
flock with a tail-feather turned the 
wrong way. He got the idea that a 


bird with all its tail feathers turned 
the wrong way would bea good thing, 
so he sought a mate for his freak, 
paired them, and the fantail was soon 
with us. Along comes another fellow, 
who thought he would like to see a 
bird with two rows of feathers turned 
the wrong way. We now have them 
with three rows, and the end seems 
afar off. The fantails have all the 
vanity of Solomon. In their coops 
they droop about, with very little show 
of life, but when taken out they imme- 
diately spread their ample fans and 
strut about as pompous as you please. 
When placed in front of a mirror they 
try to outdo the image in the glass, 
and the effort is something laughable. 
As a close second to the fantail in the 
way of a wonder comes the tumbler. 
There are two kinds—indoor and out- 
door tumblers. The parlor performers 
will turn somersaults for you in the 
most artistic manner possible. The 
outdoort species will sail up in the air 


several hundred feet and then fall 
suddenly downward, turning over 
and over as they come down. ‘They 


right themselves before they reach the 
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Scenes on a goose ranch. 
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ground, soar skyward 
again, and perform the 
same astonishing gy- 
rations until you tire 
of the performance. 
The explanation of 
the tumbler is simple. 
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The breeder found a 
crazy bird—a little 
fowl with an insane desire to turn 


over constantly. He bred to the freak 
and brought forth the clever tumbler 
to astonish the old folks and delight 
the little ones. What will these fan- 
ciers do next? 

When poultry shows were first held, 
a few years ago, they were very small 
affairs, usually held in some empty 
store-room or other building that could 
be rented cheap. Five or six exhibit 
ors would enter from fifty to two hun- 
dred fowls, and then go down in their 
pockets to make good the shortage in 
expenses. Now it is different. The 
poultry show is a decided event. In 
New York the annual show is held 
in the great Madison Square Garden, 
in Boston in Mechanics’ Hall, and in 
Chicago in the splendid new Coliseum. 
The railroads givé reduced rates, the 
Associated Press renders detailed re- 
ports, and thousands of people flock 
out to see the feathered beauties. At 
these big shows the number of fowls 
on exhibition averages from four thou- 
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OUCHING Moulin on the 
east, and Balbeggie on the 
' } west, was the village and 


neighboring parish of Sun- 
nylaw. There was a station 
there, a wool factory, three 
churches and at least six shops, so that 
Sunnylaw might almost be called a 
town. I had often gone to church 
there, as my grandfather's place was 
half in Moulin and half in Sunny- 
law; and I knew most of the people 
and often drove over. The minister, 
Dr. Gregson, and his ancient house- 
keeper, Phemie Beveridge, were among 
the earliest recollections of my child- 
hood, and seemed as much a part of the 
place as the church steeple or the old 
school-house. 

Dear old Phemie Beveridge! I can 
see her now, with her spotless white 
cap and clean checked apron, standing 
under the manse porch, with the tea- 
roses tumbling down from above. Her 
curly white hair was always plastered 
down, but always quite ‘refused to lie 
flat. She had soft blue eyes, pink 
cheeks and a motherly double chin. 
She carried her head slightly tilted, as 
though to say, ‘‘I have charge of the 
manse, and that is almost as important 
as being an elder.”’ 

It was late in the autumn when I drove 
over one day to see her. Her welcome 
was as warm as ever, but I could see 
there were traces of trouble on her 
face. 

‘* Eh, Miss Molly, but this is a sicht 
for sair e’en! ‘The meenister’s no’ at 
home, but ye’ll come in and tak’ a cup 
o’ tea ?”’ 
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‘*Of course I will, and I mean to 
pay you quite a long visit. I’ll send 
the dog-cart to put up at the inn.” 

The kitchen was radiantly clean, and 
a blazing fire, as usual, lit up the 
hearth. 

‘‘Now, Phemie,” I said, ‘‘ what is 
the matter? Has the pig died, or the 
minister caught cold, or has that ras- 
cally nephew of yours been drinking ?”’ 

‘* Nane o’ them, Miss Molly. ’Deed, 
I think it’s waur than they all.’’ 

This was alarming. 

‘*T don’t think I can imagine any- 
thing worse,’’ I said. ‘‘ Sit down and 
tell me all about it.”’ 

‘*‘Aweel, Miss Molly, ye ken it’s 
been an awfu season. There never was 
a worse hairst (harvest) since the min- 
ister came to Sunnylaw. ‘The oats is 
terrible bad, and they do say it’s less 
than half o’ last year. On the topo’ 
this comes the influenzie. And the waur 
o’ that is it’s sic a capreecious-like 
thing it'll aye tak’ the youngest, while 
it leaves an auld body like me.”’ 

‘*That is wise of it,’” I answered. 
‘‘T should like to know how Sunnylaw 
would get along without you !”’ 

Phemie looked pleased, though she 
would not have allowed it. 

‘*No, no, Miss Molly ; they could do 
fine without an auld body like me. But 
there’s Jimmie Thomson, wha niver 
spent a day in bed afore, has been laid 
by frae work this fortnight syne. And 


there’s mony anither, and they bread 
winners o’ families, and when the sav- 
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in’s git spent it’s an awfu thing tae hae 
sickness in the hoose.”’ 

‘It must be,’’ I said; 
things !”’ 

‘* Aweel, last nicht the meenister 
calls me to his study, and he says: 
‘ Phemie, I’m thinkin’ there’s a deal o’ 
sickness, and we must see if we canna 
spare summat mair for the folk.’ Ye 
ken the meenister spends half he gits 
on the pairish, and ’maist naething on 
himsel’ or his hoose, sae I didna like 
it. 

‘“** We canna do wi’ less,’ says I, 
‘and we wantin’ a new cairpet in the 
study, and new curtains and a new 
table-cloth.' 

‘*We maunna talk o’ cairpets and 
curtains,’ says he; ‘I was thinkin’ 
I’m no carin’ for an egg tae my break- 
fast. Bread and butter’s plenty for me.’ 

‘**VYe canna prevint the hens frae 
layin’ eggs,’ says I. 

‘** No, but we might send them tae 
Jimmie Thomson. An’ I’m thinkin’ it 
was cream ye sent tae my breakfast, 
and I was tellin’ ye I’d hae naething 
but milk.’ 

‘** Maybe it got a bittie thick upon 
the top,’ says I, though I| kent fine it 
was cream. 

‘“** And I’m no carin’ for fresh but- 
ter—salt will do fine for me.’ 

‘** Verra weel,’ says I, for ye ken it 
doesna do to contradict the meenister. 
But I thocht to mysel’ ye’ll jist hae 
ver fresh butter and cream a’ the same, 
and—we’ll see about the eggs. 

‘** And I'll no’ hae new claes this 
winter,’ he goes on, ‘sae ye’ll maybe 
gie a look and a mend tae the auld 
ones.’ 

‘* Sae I’ve jist brocht doon his winter 
flannels, and if ye'’ll see them, Miss 
Molly, they’re nae mair protection than 
your braw lace stockings.’’ 

‘* What can we do ?’’ I said, for in 
deed they looked hopeless. 

‘* An’ ye ken,’’ she went on, the lines 
deepening on her old face, ‘‘ he’s no sae 
young as he once was, and if he catches 
cold this winter, I dinna ken what 
might happen !’’ 

‘*T wish I might send him a set as a 
Christmas present,’’ I said. 

Her eyes grew round with horror. 


a poor 


‘“It would be an insult tae the par- 
ish !’* she exclaimed. 

‘‘T’ll tell you what,’’ I said, ‘‘ come 
along and we'll attack them together, 
and if we work at them hard, they’ll 
be darned up in no time.’’ 

Phemie looked at meas if she thought 
I was going wrong in the head 

‘*D’ye think, Miss Molly she said 
with dignity, ‘‘that I’d be lettin’ you 
sit down and mend the meenister’s 
flannels? *’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ I said, ‘‘why not? 
Don’t you know it should be an honor 
so much as to black his boots? And I 
do believe you would be keeping all the 
glory of the manse to yourself! 

‘Well, Miss Molly, I’m no denying 
that a meenister’s flannels micht be dif- 
ferent frae ither folk’s.’’ 

‘* Of course they are,’’ I said at once 
pressing my advantage, ‘‘ think of the 
sermons that have been preached in 
these flannels. Think of the weddings 
they have attended! I daresay this 
very set were at the doctor’s marriage 
the other day.”’ 

‘‘T dinna mind,’’ said Pheie. ‘I 
think they were at the wash yon time.” 

‘It doesn’t matter,’’ I said, ‘‘ they 
have been at heaps of other weddings. 
I declare they ought to be put in a 
glass case.’’ 

‘* No, no, Miss Molly,’’ she said hast- 
ily, as if I had designs upon them, 
‘‘Janet Miller would be speirin’ at 
them, and saying they was no’ darned 


right.”’ 
‘*’Then she should deserve to be 
ashamed of herself,’’ I said; ‘‘she 


should look on these flannels aS the 
oldest friends of the congregation. 
Think how they’ve kept the minister 
from colds and coughs, and rheumatism 
and influenza! I declare the least I can 
do is to mend that big hol 

I saw my eloquence had gained a 
point. Phemie resigned them with a 
sigh. 

‘* Aweel, Miss Molly, puttin’ it that 
way it would maybe no be kind tae pre 
vent ye.”’ 

But alas! I little knew what I had 
undertaken. There was something per- 
fectly malicious in the way the stuff 
tore away from the ne until you 
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‘“* Think of the sermons preached in these flannels.” 
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would have thought each hole was pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit. I looked fur- 
tively at Phemie and saw she suffered 
from the same trouble. She was bend- 
ing over a monstrous hole and tilting 
her spectacles as if to get a better view. 
For some moments we worked on in 
silence, each one hoping the other did 
not see. At last I laid mine down. 

‘* Phemie,’’ I said timidly, ‘‘ do you 
think it would be possible to—to—’’ 
but the word would not come. 

‘*Aye, I was jist thinkin’ the same 
mysel’. It would be a sicht easier tae 
pit in a patch. But it wouldna do to 
hae patches in a meenister’s flannels.’’ 

**Would it not?’’ I said, feeling 
sadly ignorant of clerical affairs. And 
we settled down again to our darns. 

Suddenly a bright idea seized me, and 
I unfolded it cautiously to Phemie. 
She jibbed a little at first. But soon 
her eyes gleamed, and she became a 
keen conspirator. The work dropped. 
With bated breath we laid our plans. 

Presently there was a click at the 
front door. 

‘** Yon’s the meenister!’’ she said. 

‘* Wait till he’s in the study,’’ I an- 
swered, ‘‘then knock quite casually, 
and mind you don't say I’m here.’’ 

Phemie did as she was bid. 

‘*IT was wantin’ tae speak to ye, sir, 
if you hae a few minutes to spare,’’ she 
said. 

** Certainly, of course I have.”’ 

‘**T was only goin’ to tell ye about an 
auld bodie ‘ats terrible troubled wi’ 
rheumatiz, and I thecht ye could may- 
be help him a bittie.’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ Helaid down his book 
at once. ‘‘ What could wedo? Could 
we give him some work in the garden?” 

‘* Na, na, it’s no work he’s wantin’,” 
said Phemie, horrified at the thought, 
‘“but his claes is terrible thin, and I’m 
thinkin’ it micht be a cauld winter, and 
he micht be catchin’ the influenzie if 
he’s no better clad.’’ 

‘We must prevent that,’’ said the 
minister decidedly, ‘‘and what may be 
his name?’’ 

‘* Aweel, he’s jist a friend o’ mine, 
and I thocht ye’d maybe no speir aboot 
his name.’’ 

**Oh, of course, then I shall ask 


nothing.’’ But he was a little surprised 
at such a new departure of Phemie’s. 
Presently he pulled out the key of his 
despatch-box. ‘‘ Phemie he said 
thoughtfully as he turned it in the lock, 
‘*yvyou have been with me these thirty 
years, and I do believe this is the first 
time you have asked me a favor.’’ 

‘* Maybe,’’ she said nervously 

‘* And indeed you deserve what help 
I can give.’’ And he pushed toward 
her two pound notes. 

‘*Oh, indeed, it maunna be sae 
muckle as that,’’ she said, entirely for- 
getting who she was begging for. 

‘*T wish it were more,’’ said the min- 
ister warmly, ‘‘ but I'm glad indeed to 
help a friend of yours.” 

There were tears in the old servant’s 
eyes as she courtesied ‘‘ Thank you,” 
and by the time she reached the kitchen 
she was fairly sobbing. 

Next morning when the minister got 
up he found a different set of flannels 
on the chair from those he laid down. 
Nota darn was to be seen ; indeed, they 
were brand new. He wondered for 
some time over the fact. ‘Then he re- 
membered the night before, and smiled 
to himself as he went into the study. 
At breakfast the old servant hovered 
about the room. 

‘‘Well, Phemie,’’ he said at last, 
‘‘ who helped you to hatch that plot ?’’ 

‘* Aweel, it was just a freen’,’’ she 
said, not willing to implicate any one. 

‘* Perhaps Phoebe Baxter ? 

‘‘Na, na, I wouldna be lettin’ her, 
darn the meenister’s flannel’s 

‘* Ah, it was some one who darnea 
them, was it—Janet Miller? 

‘‘Na, na, it was just ‘at Miss Molly 
cam’ drivin’ over.” 

‘To think of my not guessing the 
ringleader of all mischief ! The min- 
ister laughed aloud. 

‘‘Ve'’ll no be blamin’ her ?’’ said 
Phemie anxiously. 

‘‘ Well, I think she should be pur- 
ished,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Shall we cot- 
demn her to a pot of your jam ata 
sitting? Ortwo of blackberry jelly?’’ 

Then Phemie vanished into the 
kitchen, for she understood she had 
been forgiven. And I ha heard the 
minister caught no cold that winter. 





Joseph Chamberlain. 


Born 1836, thrice a Radical member of a Liberal cabinet, now as leader of the Liberal-Unionists, the principal 
prop of a Conservative administration. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


THE INCARNATION OF BRITISH 


IMPERIALISM 


By J. SWIFT McNEILL, M.P. 


}T is no exaggeration to say 
| that Mr. Chamberlain is at 
| the present moment one of 
| the best known of all the 
inhabitants of the earth. The 
editor of this magazine desires to present 
to his readers, as far as may be, a sketch 
of Mr. Chamberlain as he appears to 
one who sees him from day to day from 
the opposite side in the English House 
of Commons, passes him in the corri- 
dors, and observes him in the smoking 
room as, in an easy lounging-chair, he 
enjoys a cigar. It is very essential 
when attempting to describe an English 
statesman to the American public, that 
the writer state precisely his own posi- 
tion. I have had the honor ofa seat as an 
Irish Nationalist member in the House 
of Commons for upwards of fifteen years. 
I have always been in opposition to 
Mr. Chamberlain, and I have not in- 
frequently been in collision with him. 
I think, however, I may say I have no 
personally unfriendly feelings towards 
him, and that I am free from the ex- 
asperation naturally felt by those with 
whom Mr. Chamberlain once acted in 
friendly and intimate alliance, by thecir- 
cumstance that when I entered the 
House of Commons in 1887 the rupture 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the Irish 
party was complete. Although for 
some years, indeed since his enforced 
tribute as ‘‘a man of honor’’ to 
Mr. Rhodes in the House of Commons 
after the publication of the report of 
the committee to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the Jameson Raid in 1897, 
Mr. Chamberlain and I have never ex- 
changed, and in all probability never 
shall exchange a friendly glance. | 
remember that for the first ten years of 
my parliamentary life I was on terms 
of acquaintanceship with Mr. Chamber- 
lain and was always treated by him 
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with marked courtesy, and I may say I 
have a high appreciation of his great 
abilities and of the supreme business 
instinct with which he has turned that 
ability to the very best advantage, if 
not from a public, certainly from a per- 
sonal point of view. 

Now let me attempt to describe Mr. 
Chamberlain as he appears to me, for I 
have both seen and heard him this very 
day. He is of medium size, somewhat 
slightly built, with legs too short in 
proportion to his frame. It is said by 
physiologists that the face of every 
human being when closely scrutinized 
resembles some animal, and, applying 
this test to Mr. Chamberlain, I think 
his face bears a by no means far-fetched 
likeness to the face of a fox. This re- 
semblance is very striking when one 
looks at his profile. He has a high 
forehead, a Roman nose, well-chiselled 
features, a mouth expressive of great 
determination, and large, datk-blue, 
luminous and somewhat cruel eyes. 
His face, which seems pallid in its 
color at a distance, has, when one looks 
at it closely, an unhealthy yellow hue, 
which perhaps is made more strikingly 
apparent by the coal-black color of his 
thick and lyxuriant hair. As one looks 
at Mr. Chamberlain casually, one would 
guess his age to be about five and fifty, 
but as a matter of fact in 1876 Mr. 
Chamberlain was a man of the mature 
age of forty years, who had already en- 
joyed a civic career of great distinction 
and had made a large fortune in trade. 
In his ‘‘ Radical days,’ to use his own 
expression, he on one occasion when 
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A modern version of the familiar “‘ Lady of Niger.” 


speaking in Birmingham during the 
general election of 1885, gave the fol- 
lowing account of himself: His father 
and grandfather for one hundred and 
twenty years carried on a business con- 
nected with the leather trade in Bir- 
mingham. ‘They were wholesale boot 
and shoe manufacturers. The 77mes 
thought it said something clever when 
it called him a screwmaker. Well, he 
was proud of having been a successful 
screwmaker and of having given em- 
ployment to thousands of people, and 
he thought this a much more satis- 
factory position to fill than that of a 
broken-down landlord or an unsuccess- 
ful farmer. But then people did not 
know, perhaps, that before he was a 
screwmaker he was a_ shoemaker. 
He was a_ shoemaker for two 
years and knew something about 
the trade. In his eighteenth year he 
joined a firm of screwmakers in Bir- 
mingham, and in 1874, when in his 
thirty-ninth year, was enabled to leave 
business with an ample fortune. He 
had taken an active part in local poli- 
tics in Birmingham, became a member 
of its Council in 1868, and was three 
times in succession elected Mayor of 
the Borough. His opinions were so 
extremely advanced and his views were 
of so Republican a character that when 
in 1874 the Prince of Wales visited 
Birmingham there was some curiosity 
as to the probable attitude of the Re- 
publican Mayor to the Heir Apparent 


to the Throne. I have dwelt thus on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s business training 
and work in municipal politics because 
they have undoubtedly contributed very 
largely to the formation and develop- 
ment of his political career. Mr. Sex- 
ton, so far back as June, 1886, thus ad- 
mirably contrasted Mr. Gladstone with 
Mr. Chamberlain :— 

‘*The Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) di- 
rected,’’ he said, ‘‘the policy of this country, 
guided its Government, guarded its interests, 
protected its structure and developed its re- 
sources at a time when the respectable but not 
dazzling talents of the right honorable gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Chamberlain) found an 
occupation in the respectable but not dazzling 
sphere of Mayor of Birmingham. Nature in- 
tended the right honorable gentleman to be 
a Mayor. He is intellectually a Mayor still.”’ 


‘*Intellectually a Mayor!’’ These 
three words give one the secret of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s power in the House of 
Commons. He has turned to the very 
best advantage, in an assembly of prac- 
tical men anxious todischarge business, 
his great administrative experience. 
The accuracy of Mr. Sexton’s con- 
densed estimate of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mental calibre can be tested by his 
speeches in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain as a debater is a su- 
preme success. His speeches never 
rise to the height of eloquence—his 
temperament is not susceptible to in- 
spiration—but his speeches are admira- 
bly suited to his audience, who desire 
to be informed without being wearied, 
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‘* You look after your family. I'll look after mine.”’ 


to listen without sense of boredom, and 
to be entertained in the speeches with 
which Mr. Chamberlain regales them, 
which, if they were not in the necessity 
of things monologues, might well form 
a large part of highly bright or breezy 
after-dinner conversation. Mr. Cham- 
berlain in fact speaks as a business man 
to business men, and, astonishing to 
say, with the education of an ordinary 
city clerk, can hold his own in the 
conflict of wits with the most highly 
trained intelligences of thetime. Heis, 
however, singularly careful not to go 
out of his depth in-debate. He knows 
Dickens well, and in his early speeches 
often quoted passages from his works. 
In his later manner he has brought 
Shakespeare under contribution, but 
with indifferent success. In the knowl- 
edge of history he is not strong, and in 
his references to the men and the annals 
of the past he is extremely cautious, 
even nervous. I have often listened to 
him debating some matter of present- 
day policy with the easy-going confi- 
dence of one relying on an intellect of 
singular brightness within a some- 
what limited and partially instructed 
range, and then venturing on a refer- 
ence to history and citing the opin- 
ions of ‘‘ Mr. Fox’’ or ‘‘ Mr. Pitt’’ in 
a manner which left no doubt in the 
minds of his hearers that he was quot- 
ing from memory a sentence probably 
written out for him by his private sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Chamberlain has, however, 
physical advantages which are of ines- 





timable advantage to a speaker—an 
erect carriage, and a clear, distinct and 
pleasing voice. He has taken much 
pains with his intonation, which re- 
minds one of the trained enunciation of 
the stage. Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain 
was himself, when a young man, a 
noted amateur actor in Birmingham, 
and he has written a play, of which I 
have never been able to procurea copy, 
entitled ‘‘ Who’s Who? Mr. Cham- 
berlain pays minute attention to the 
accessories which he seems to think 
lend attraction toa publicspeaker. His 
morning attire—a double-breasted frock 
coat, so exquisitely fitting as to be a 
veritable inspiration of the tailor, with 
the orchid in a buttonhole, which, with 
his eyeglass, has now become a part of 
his physical environments, and his 
inevitable appearance in evening dress 
after dinner in the House of Commons— 
are clear indications not so much,of an 
amusing vanity as of attention to the 
stage accessories which he deems essen- 
tial to success. He has been credited 
with the remark that at no public 
meeting should there be more than two 
speakers, and his care to choose the 
favorable time for speaking in the 
House of Commons is infinitely amus- 
ing to those who note his little foibles. 
He will never rise in debate when the 
House grows wearied or languid, or 
when the interest in the subject under 
discussion has become threadbare, and 
if he does not manage to deliver his 
speech at the time which he decides 
most conducive to his success he will 
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refrain from taking part in the discus- 
sion. Mr. Chamberlain’s amusing fop- 
pishness in dress is, I think, akin to 
his desire to become what people in 
England call ‘‘a fine gentleman.’’ For 
this petty purpose he seems to endeavor 
to model himself even on the defects of 
the gentlemen whom he regards as his 
social superiors. Mr. Balfour, with 
many generations of high social breed- 
ing, is graceful even in the most un- 
graceful attitudes. He is wont to 
stretch himself as he sits on the Treas- 
ury bench, and to place his feet on the 
very table of the House, whereon lies 
the more true symbol of its authority. 
Mr. Balfour, seen in this careless and 
undignified attitude, with his eyes 
closed, cannot efface his good breeding, 
but when Mr. Chamberlain, in close, 
although unconscious imitation of Mr. 
Balfour sitting at his side, assumes the 
same attitude, the contrast between 
them is as marked as the contrast be- 
tween ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence”’ in 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s famous picture. 

It is perhaps in the scenes of heat and 
violence so often produced by Mr. 
Chamberlain that his looks and the 
tones of his voice carry far more 
offence than his words. He seems in- 
tolerant of criticism and regards stric- 
tures on his public conduct as personal 
insults to himself calculated to sever 
friendship with the critics. The absurd 
self-consciousness and habit of playing 
for his own hand, long known as second 
nature with him, has more than once 
rendered him publicly ridiculous. But 
in February, 1895, when, by mistake, 
he entered the wrong counting lobby, 
instead of explaining to the House after 
the numbers on the division had been 
declared, that he had been in the Aye 
lobby when he intended to be in the 
No lobby, Mr. Chamberlain locked 
himself into a lavatory to avoid the 
recording of his vote. 

The character for ‘‘ pushfulness”’ 
which has been so lavishly bestowed 
on Mr. Chamberlain by friend and foe 
is, I think, in large manner due to 
the fierce energy with which he has 
overcome disadvantages and, by utiliz- 
ing every one with whom he came in 
contact, fought or struggled as if for 


very life itself to get to the front in the 
arena of British politics, either as a 
Tory or a Radical—he cared not which. 
The same self-consciousness and inor- 
dinate self-love have led him into some 
obtuse errors of conduct and of temper 
in the House of Commons and else- 
where, which are well known and 
have tended to expose him to contempt 
and ridicule. His insult on the floor 
of the House to Mr. John Dillon, whom 
he calied ‘‘a good judge of traitors,”’ 
was not more marked than his insult 
to Mr. Lloyd George, at whom he hissed 
the word ‘‘cad,’’ or to Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope, whose speech he wished he could 
characterize as ‘‘ honest and honorable 
criticism.’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s virulent hostility 
to the Irish Party, contrasted with his 
former attitude of friendliness to it, has 
presented one of the problems in his 
character which contemporary politi- 
cians find it most difficult to solve. He 
has boasted that he killed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule proposal. He based 
his opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 on the fact that under 
its provisions there was no arrangement 
for the inclusion of an Irish representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament. He 
opposed Mr. Gladstone’s second Home 
Rule Bill in 1893, because provision 
had been made for the retention of an 
Irish representation at Westminster. 
The American public will be interested 
in the account of the relations existing 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the Irish 

arty given by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Parnell after those relations had 
been terminated. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on July 24, 1888, 
in debate in favor of the second reading 
of the Pigott Commission Bill, Mr. 
Chamberlain said :— 


‘*When I entered the House in 1876 I took 
my seat below the gangway on these benches, 
and found very often near to me, and very 
often side by side with me, the honorable 
member for the city of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
I was at times intimate with that right hon- 
orable member. We did not agree on many 
subjects, but I was able to co-operate with 
him on many others. Our intercourse was 
close and I think I may say friendly, and, 
sir, I am bound to say that at that time I 
formed a judgment of the honorable mem- 
ber, of his character, of his motives, of his 
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honesty, of his sincerity and of his patriot- 
ism that will not allow me easily to accept 
these charges that have been made against 
him. I have retained my own conviction as 
to the integrity of his character. I did not 
share, I did not associate myself with the ac- 
cusations made against him by the late Mr. 
W. E. Foster in — House ; and, sir, the only 
thing that could shake, or which has shi aken 
in the slightest degree my confidence in the 
honorable member’s ability to disprove these 
charges which are now made against him, and 
which, if proved, would, as he says, have 
left him dishonored or dishonorable, is his 
apparent reluctance to face a full inquiry.’’ 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 


remarks were 
made with reference to the Pigott 
letter, a production forged in Mr. 
Parnell’s name by a wretch named 


Pigott, associating him in complicity 
with the Phcenix Park murders. On 
a later day, and in the course of the 
same debate, Mr. Parnell, on 
July 30, 1888, gave, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s presence, his ac- 
count of the relations formerly 
existing between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Irish Nationalist 
party. This speech is, strange 
to relate, unaccountably absent 
from the censorized parliamen- 
tary report of the debate. I 
was sitting beside Mr. Parnell 
when he delivered this speech, 
and I well remember how pow- 
erful was the impression he pro- 
duced upon the House of Com- 
mons. I quote from the 77mes 
of July 31, 1888: 

‘*] have not, sir, had an opportu- 
nity before this 
of thanking the 
right honorable 
gentleman, the 
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put forward men to do dangerous things 
which I shrank from doing myself, nor 
have I betrayed the secrets of my col- 
leagues in council. My principal recollection 
of the right honorable gentlen before he 
became a member is that he was always 
most anxious to put me forward, and my 
friends forward, to do work which he 


was afraid to do himself, ifter he 
became a member my principal recollec- 
tion of him is that he was always most anx- 
ious to betray to us the secrets and the coun- 
sels of his colleagues in the Cabinet, and to 
endeavor, while sitting beside those col- 


leagues and while in consultati 
to undermine their counsels at ir plans 
in our favor. If this inquiry (the Pigott 
Commission) be extended into these matters, 
and I see no reason why it shoul t, I shall 
be able to make good my words by documen- 
tary evidence which is not forged 


vith them, 


I have thus enlarged on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s relations with the Irish Party 
from the circumstance that I 
am myself a member of that 
party, and that the former atti- 
tude of Mr. Chamberlain to the 


Irish Nationalist benches has 
now long since faded from pub- 
lic memory. The change on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s part from 
favor to hostility towards Irish 


National aspirations is only one 
of the very many changes which 
have signalized his very re- 
markable career. Lord Rose- 
bery, in parody of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s taunt to Mr. Dillon 
that he was a ‘‘ good judge of 
traitors,’’ said that Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself was a ‘‘ good 

ju lige of ,con- 

verts Indeed 

it would be 
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he said he enter- 
tained a_ better 
opinion of me 
than he does to- 
day. I care very 
little for the right 
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man. I have never 
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lain has in fact referred to these changes 
of front in his very lightest vein. 


‘It is,’’ he said at Leicester, Nov. 30, 1899, 
‘‘the ordinary course of party politics that 
one party should find to be wrong everything 
that the other party proposes, and when a 
question does not affect the interests of the 
Empire, perhaps that is a satisfactory prin- 
ciple on which a country may be governed. 
At all events, it ensures criticism on every- 
thing that is proposed. Following this prin- 
ciple we used to say hard things of one an- 
other. And why not? Lord Salisbury called 
me Jack Cade, but I always said I thought 
Jack Cade a much 
misunderstood per- 
son. But let that 
pass. I have said 
many disagreeable 
things of Lord Salis- 
bury.’”’ 


Here are some 
specimens taken 
haphazard of these 
‘‘disagreeable 
things.” 


A war in Europe 
and a state of siege 
in Ireland do not 
satisfy Lord Salis- 
bury’s best ambition. 
He is in favor also, 
if he means any- 
thing, of a war in 
India and a war in 
South Africa besides. 
May we not say with 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ See 
what a desperate 
homicide this Salis- 
bury is.’’ 


Again let me sum- 
marize the policy of 
Lord Salisbury. It is 
contained in a word, 
WAR—war_ every- 
where—war in Eu- 
rope, war in Asia, war in Africa, rebellion or 
revolution in Ireland. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s present opinions 
on every leading question of domestic 
British policy, the House of Lords, 
religious establishments, land tenures, 
education, could without difficulty be 
contradicted or refuted by quotations 
from his earlier speeches. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who has been the principal 
cause of the recent war in South Africa, 
whose speeches were calculated to ex- 
asperate the Boers, at every crisis in 
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which the British Cabinet, of which he 
was himself a member, was inclined to 
a policy of civilization, and whose 
whole influence was cast into the scale 
in favor of a prolongation of a strife 
which could have been settled on better 
terms for England in March, rgo1, 
than in June, 1902, was, strange to say, 
to use the expression of one who was a 
colleague of Mr. Chamberlain’s in Mr. 
Gladstone’s- Cabinets of 1880-1885, a 
‘‘ protagonist ’’’ in that Cabinet for the 
institution of the 
independence of 
the Transvaal, a 
step which hethus 
justified on June 
7, 1881 :-— 


‘““We are a great 
and powerful nation. 
What is the use of 
being great and pow- 
erful if we are afraid 
to admit an error 
when we are con- 
scious of it? Shame 
is not the confession 
ofa mistake. Shame 
lies only in persist- 
ency in wilful wrong- 
doing, and if Lord 
Selborne (the Tory 
Lord Chancellor) 
likes to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes, if he 
likes to expiate in 
well-feigned abase- 
ment the folly of the 
administration of 
which he was a mem- 
ber in the hasty 
annexation of the 
Transvaal, which has 
led to all these trials, 
then in Heaven's 
name let him have 
that gratification. 
But when he dares to say that the English 
people is shamed by the course we have taken, 
I deny him the right to be a judge in such a 
cause, and I appeal to the impartial public 
opinion of England and America, which has 
approved of the action of the Government in 

referring ower to revenge, and the best 
interests of South Africa to the vain pursuit 
of military glory.”’ 


Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude to the 
late Mr. Rhodes with reference to the 
Jameson Raid has favored the sinister 
suggestion which has been, on more 
than one occasion, made in the House 
of Commons, that Mr. Chamberlain 
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was himself cognizant for months be- 
fore the Jameson Raid of the Rhodes- 
Jameson plot against the liberties of the 
Transvaal. The non-production of cor- 
respondence between the Colonial Office 
and the accredited confidential agents 
of Mr. Rhodes, in which it has been 
stated, without fear of contradiction, 
that the full participation of Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the plot has been established, 
has done much to confirmandstrengthen 
this view. I may, | gp quote the 
words of the Annual Register, of 1897, 
in describing a debate on the report of 
the South African Committee to inquire 
into the circumstances of the raid :— 


It is an open secret that throughout the 
debate one member unconnected with either 
front bench, sat with the famous [sup- 
pressed ] telegrams in his pocket and with them 
certain correspondence relating thereto, 
which he had been instructed to read in the 
event of Mr. Rhodes’ character being aspersed. 


On the return of Lord Salisbury to 
power in 1895 Mr. Chamberlain, who 
had done so much to secure the triumph 
of the reactionary Tory party, was too 
strong to permit Lord Salisbury to 
consider his exclusion from the Cabinet 
as either pleasant or safe. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s temperament, however, did not 
render his presence in the Cabinet an 
element of harmony, his somewhat 


arrogant disposition unfitted him for 
the acceptance of compromises and the 
spirit of mutual concession, which are 
the essence of all cabinet government. 
Lord Salisbury, who could not exclude 
Mr. Chamberlain, thought that he did 
the next best thing when he recom- 
mended his appointment as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the colonial 
departments being, so to speak, water- 
tight and isolated when compared with 
the other departments of state. If Lord 
Salisbury intended that the appointment 
of Mr. Chamberlain as the head of this 
office would be calculated to reduce to 
a minimum the chance of friction and 
unpleasantness which his presence 
seemed calculated to produce, he has 
made a mistake for which Great Britain 
has heavily paid. During his tenure of 
office Mr. Chamberlain has by language 
of insult and hostility led on various 
occasions to strained relations between 
Great Britain and France, Russia and 
Germany, while his presence at the 
Colonial Office has been the prime 
cause of a war inglorious to Great 
Britain, accompanied by the loss of the 
lives of 22,000 British soldiers, the 
ruin and maiming of at least 60,000 
more, and the expenditure, at the very 
lowest computation, of two hundred 
and fifteen millions of pounds sterling. 


GIFTS 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Labor and Rest, 
These are the best 
Blessings that Heaven gives; 
And happy he 
Who makes them be 
His gladness while he lives. 


This is to find 


With every day 
To wake and say: 
Thank God for work and light ! 
And when at last 
The day is past: 
Thank God for rest and night ! 


Sweet peace of mind; 

To know life’s precious worth; 
God’s gifts to take 
And with them make 

A paradise of earth! 








HE first days of the week after 

the new master came to Glen- 
garry School were days of 
strife. Murdie Cameron and 
Bob Fraser and the other big 
boys succeeded in keeping in line with 
the master’s rules and regulations. 
They were careful never to be late, and 
so saved themselves the degradation of 
bringing an excuse. But the smaller 
boys set themselves to make the mas- 
ter’s life a burden, and succeeded be- 
yond their highest expectations, for the 
master was quick of temper, and was 
determined at all costs to exact full 
and prompt obedience. There was 
more flogging done those first six days 
than during any six months of Archie 
Munro’s rule. Sometimes the floggings 
amounted to little, but sometimes they 
were serious, and when those fell upon 
the smaller boys, the girls would weep 
and the bigger boys would grind their 
teeth and swear. 

The situation became so acute that 
Murdie Cameron and the big boys de- 
cided that they would quit the school. 
They were afraid the temptation to 
throw the master out would some day 
be more than they could bear, and for 
men who had played their part, not 
without credit, in the Scotch River 
fights, to carry out the master would 
have been an exploit hardly worthy of 
them. So, in dignified contempt of the 
master and his rules, they left the 
school after the third day 

Their absence did not help matters 
much; indeed, the master appeared to 
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him at critical moments, and of letting 
out explosive snorts of the most dis- 
turbing kind. He had finally been 
warned that upon his next outburst 
punishment would fall. 

It was Friday afternoon, the drowsy 
hour just before recess, while the mas- 
ter was explaining to the listless Euclid 
class the mysteries of the forty-seventh 
proposition, that suddenly a snort of 
unusual violence burst upon the school. 
Immediately every eye was upon the 
master, for all had heard and noted his 
threat to Jimmie. 

‘* James, was that you, sir?’’ 

There was no answer, except such as 
could be gathered from Jimmie’s very 
red and very shamed face. 

‘** James, stand up !”’ 

Jimmie wriggled to his feet, and 
stood a heap of various angles. 

‘* Now, James, you remember what I 
promised you? Come here, sir!’’ 

Jimmie came slowly to the front, 
growing paler at each step, and stood 
with a dazed look on his face, before 
the master. He had never been thrashed 
in all his life. At home the big broth 
ers might cuff him good-naturedly, o1 
his mother thump him on the head 
with her thimble, but a serious whip 
ping was to him an unknown horror 

The master drew forth his heavy 
black strap with impressive delibera 
tion and ominous silence. The prepa 
ations for punishment were so elaborat 
and imposing that the big boys guesse 


.hat the punishment itself would n 
amount to much Not so Timmi iat 
stood numb with fear and horrih! 
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‘* Hold out your hand sir, at once !’’ 

No answer. 

‘‘James, you must do as you are 
told. Your punishment for disobe- 
dience will be much severer than for 
laughing.”’ 

But Jimmie stood pale, silent, with 
his hands tight clasped behind his 
back. 

The master stepped forward, and 
grasping the little boy’s arm tried to 
pull his hand to the front; but Jimmie, 
with a roar like that of a young bull, 
threw himself flat on his face on the 
floor and put his hands under him. The 
school burst into a laugh of triumph, 
which increased the master’s embar- 
rassment and rage. 

‘* Silence ’’ he said, ‘‘or it will bea 
worse matter for some of you than for 
James.”’ 

Then turning his attention to Jim- 
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mie, he lifted him from the floor and 
tried to pull out his hand. But Jimmie 
kept his arms folded tight across his 
breast, roaring vigorously the while, 
and saying over and over, ‘‘ Go away 
from me! Go away from me, I tell 
you! I’m not taking anything to do 
with you.’”’ 

The big boys were enjoying the 
thing immensely. The master’s rage 
was deepening in proportion. He felt 
it would never do to be beaten. His 
whole authority was at stake 

‘* Now, James,’’ he reasoned, ‘‘ you 
see you are only making it worse for 
yourself. I cannot allow any disobe- 
You must hold 


dience in the school. 
out your hand.’’ 

3ut Jimmie, realizing that he had 
come off best in the first round, stood 
doggedly sniffing, his arms still folded 
tight. 
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lain has in fact referred to these changes 
of front in his very lightest vein. 


** It is,’ he said at Leicester, Nov. 30, 1899, 
“the ordinary course of party politics that 
one party should find to be wrong everything 
that the other party proposes, and when a 
question does not affect the interests of the 
Empire, perhaps that is a satisfactory prin- 
ciple on which a country may be governed. 
At all events, it ensures criticism on every- 
thing that is proposed. Following this prin- 
ciple we used to say hard things of one an- 
other. And why not? Lord Salisbury called 
me Jack Cade, but I always said I thought 
Jack Cade a much 
misunderstood per- 
son. But let that 
pass. I have said 
many disagreeable 
things of Lord Salis- 
bury.”’ 


Here are some 
specimens taken 
haphazard of these 
**disagreeable 
things.” 


A war in Europe 
and a state of siege 
in Ireland do not 
satisfy Lord Salis- 
bury’s best ambition. 
He is in favor also, 
if he means any- 
thing, of a war in 
India and a war in 
South Africa besides. 
May we not say with 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ See 
what a desperate 
homicide this Salis- 
bury is.”’ 


Again let me sum- 
marize the policy of 
Lord Salisbury. It is 
contained in a word, 
WAR—war_ every- 
where—war in Eu- 


rope, war in Asia, war in Africa, rebellion or 
revolution in Ireland. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s present opinions 
on every leading question of domestic 
British policy, the House of Lords, 
religious establishments, land tenures, 
education, could without difficulty be 
contradicted or refuted by quotations 
from his earlier speeches. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who has been the principal 
cause of the recent war in South Africa, 
whose speeches were calculated to ex- 
asperate the Boers, at every crisis in 
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which the British Cabinet, of which he 
was himself a member, was inclined to 
a policy of civilization, and whose 
whole influence was cast into the scale 
in favor of a prolongation of a strife 
which could have been settled on Letter 
terms for England in March, 101, 
than in June, 1902, was, strange to say, 
to use the expression of one who was a 
colleague of Mr. Chamberlain's in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinets of 1880-1885, a 
‘* protagonist ’’ in that Cabinet for the 
institution of the 
independence of 
the Transvaal, a 
step which hethus 
justified on June 
7, 1881 :— 


““We are a great 
and powerful nation. 
What is the use of 
being great and pow- 
erful if we are afraid 
to admit an error 
when we are con- 
scious of it? Shame 
is not the confession 
ofa mistake. Shame 
lies only in persist- 
ency in wilful wrong- 
doing, and if Lord 
Selborne (the Tory 
Lord Chancellor) 
likes to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes, if he 
likes to expiate in 
well-feigned abase- 
ment the folly of the 
administration of 
which he was a mem- 
ber in the hasty 
annexation of the 
Transvaal, which has 
led to all these trials, 
then in Heaven's 
name let him have 
that gratification. 
But when he dares to say that the English 
people is shamed by the course we have taken, 
I deny him the right to be a judge in sucha 
cause, and I appeal to the impartial public 
opinion of England and America, which has 
approved of the action of the Government in 
preferring justice to revenge, and the best 
interests of South Africa to the vain pursuit 
of military glory.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude to the 
late Mr. Rhodes with reference to the 
Jameson Raid has favored the sinister 
suggestion which has been, on more 
than one occasion, made in the House 
of Commons, that Mr. Chamberlain 
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was himself cognizant for months be 
fore the Jameson Raid of the Rhodes 
Jameson plot against the liberties of the 
Transvaal. The non-production of cor- 
respondence between the Colonial Office 
and the accredited confidential agents 
of Mr. Rhodes, in which it has been 
stated, without fear of contradiction, 
that the full participation of Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the plot has been established, 
has done much to confirmand strengthen 
this view. I may, perhaps, quote the 
words of the Annual Register, of 1897, 
in describing a debate on the report of 
the South African Committee to inquire 
into the circumstances of the raid :— 


It is an open secret that throughout the 
debate one member unconnected with either 
front bench, sat with the famous [sup- 
pressed ] telegrams in his pocket and with them 
certain correspondence relating thereto, 
which he had been instructed to read in the 
event of Mr. Rhodes’ character being aspersed. 


On the return of Lord Salisbury to 
power in 1895 Mr. Chamberlain, who 
had done so much to secure the triumph 
of the reactionary Tory party, was too 
strong to permit Lord Salisbury to 
consider his exclusion from the Cabinet 
as either pleasant or safe. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s temperament, however, did not 
render his presence in the Cabinet an 
element of harmony, his somewhat 


arrogant disposition unfitted him for 
the acceptance of comprises and the 


spirit of mutual concession, which are 
the essence of all cabinet government 
Lord Salisbury, who could not exclude 


Mr. Chamberlain, thought that he did 
the next best thing when recom- 
mended his appointment as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the colonial 
departments being, so to speak, water- 
tight and isolated when compared with 
the other departments of state. If Lord 
Salisbury intended that the appointment 
of Mr. Chamberlain as the head of this 
office would be calculated to reduce to 
a minimum the chance of friction and 
unpleasantness which his presence 
seemed calculated to produce, he has 
made a mistake for which Great Britain 
has heavily paid. During his tenure of 
office Mr. Chamberlain has by language 
of insult and hostility led on various 
occasions to strained relations between 
Great Britain and France, Russia and 
Germany, while his presence at the 
Colonial Office has been the prime 
cause of a war inglorious to Great 
Britain, accompanied by the loss of the 
lives of 22,000 British soldiers, the 
ruin and maiming of at least 60,000 
more, and the expenditure, at the very 
lowest computation, of two hundred 
and fifteen millions of pounds sterling. 
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Labor and Rest, 
@ These are the best 
Blessings that Heaven gives; 
And happy he 
Who makzs them be 
His gladness while he lives. 


This is to find 


With every day 
To wake and say: 
Thank God for work and light ! 
And when at last 
The day is past: 
Thank God for rest and night! 


Sweet peace of mind; 

To know Ilife’s precious worth; 
Gods gifts to take 
And with them make 

A paradise of earth! 
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HE first days of the week after 
the new master came to Glen- 
garry School were days of 
strife. Murdie Cameron and 
Bob Fraser and the other big 
boys succeeded in keeping in line with 
the master’s rules and regulations. 
They were careful never to be late, and 
so saved themselves the degradation of 
bringing an excuse. But the smaller 
boys set themselves to make the mas- 
ter’s life a burden, and succeeded be- 
yond their highest expectations, for the 
master was quick of temper, and was 
determined at all costs to exact full 
and prompt obedience. There was 
more flogging done those first six days 
than during any six months of Archie 
Munro’s rule. Sometimes the floggings 
amounted to little, but sometimes they 
were serious, and when those fell upon 
the smaller boys, the girls would weep 
and the bigger boys would grind their 
teeth and swear. 

The situation became so acute that 
Murdie Cameron and the big boys de- 
cided that they would quit the school. 
They were afraid the temptation to 
throw the master out would some day 
be more than they could bear, and for 
men who had played their part, not 
without credit, in the Scotch River 
fights, to carry out the master would 
have been an exploit hardly worthy of 
them. So, in dignified contempt of the 
master and his rules, they left the 
school after the third day. 

Their absence did not help matters 
much ; indeed, the master appeared to 
be relieved, and proceeded to tame the 
school into submission. It was little 
Jimmie Cameron who precipitated the 
crisis. Jimmie’s nose, upon which he 
relied when struggling with his snick- 
ers, had an unpleasant trick of failing 

* Copyright, 1902, by Fleming H. Revell Company. 





him at critical moments, and of letting 
out explosive snorts of the most dis- 
turbing kind. He had finally been 
warned that upon his next outburst 
punishment would fall. 

It was Friday afternoon, the drowsy 
hour just before recess, while the mas- 
ter was explaining to the listless Euclid 
class the mysteries of the forty-seventh 
proposition, that suddenly a snort of 
unusual violence burst upon the school. 
Immediately every eye was upon the 
master, for all had heard and noted his 
threat to Jimmie. 

‘* James, was that you, sir?’’ 

There was no answer, except such as 
could be gathered from Jimmie’s very 
red and very shamed face. 

‘** James, stand up !’’ 

Jimmie wriggled to his feet, and 
stood a heap of various angles. 

‘* Now, James, you remember what I 
promised you? Come here, sir!’’ 

Jimmie came slowly to the front, 
growing paler at each step, and stood 
with a dazed look on his face, before 
the master. He had never been thrashed 
in all his life. At home the big broth- 
ers might cuff him good-naturedly, or 
his mother thump him on the head 
with her thimble, but a serious whip- 
ping was to him an unknown horror. 

The master drew forth his heavy 
black strap with impressive delibera- 
tion and ominous silence. ‘The prepar- 
ations for punishment were so elaborate 
and imposing that the big boys guessed 
that the punishment itself would not 
amount to much. Notso Jimmie. He 
stood numb with fear and horrible ex- 
pectation. The master lifted up the 
strap. 

‘** James, hold out your hand !”’ 

Jimmie promptly clutched his hand 
behind his back. 
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‘** Hold out your hand sir, at once !’’ 

No answer. 

‘‘James, you must do as you are 
told. Your punishment for disobe- 
dience will be much severer than for 
laughing.”’ 

But Jimmie stood pale, silent, with 
his hands tight clasped behind his 
back. 

The master stepped forward, and 
grasping the little boy’s arm tried to 
pull his hand to the front; but Jimmie, 
with a roar like that of a young bull, 
threw himself flat on his face on the 
floor and put his hands under him. The 
school burst into a laugh of triumph, 
which increased the master’s embar- 
rassment and rage. 

‘* Silence ’’ he said, ‘‘or it will bea 
worse matter for some of you than for 
James.”’ 

Then turning his attention to Jim- 
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mie, he lifted him from the floor and 
tried to pull out his hand. But Jimmie 
kept his arms folded tight across his 
breast, roaring vigorously the while, 
and saying over and over, ‘‘ Go away 
from me! Go away from me, I tell 
you! I’m not taking anything to do 
with you.”’ 

The big boys were enjoying the 
thing immensely. The master’s rage 
was deepening in proportion. He felt 
it would never do to be beaten. His 
whole authority was at stake. 

‘* Now, James,’’ he reasoned, ‘‘ you 
see you are only making it worse for 
yourself. I cannot allow any disobe- 
You must hold 


dience in the school. 
out your hand.’’ 

But Jimmie, realizing that he had 
come off best in the first round, stood 
doggedly sniffing, his arms still folded 
tight. 


‘*Hold your 


hand.”’ 
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‘‘Now, James, I shall give you one 
more chance. Hold out your hand.’’ 

Jimmie remained like a statue. 

Whack! came the heavy strap over 
his shoulders. At once Jimmie set up 
his refrain, ‘‘Go away from me, I tell 
you! I’m not taking anything to do 
with you !’’ 

Whack! whack! whack! fell the 
strap with successive blows, each heav- 
ier than the last. There was no longer 
any laughing in the school. The affair 
was growing serious. The girls were 
beginning to sob, and the bigger boys 
to grow pale. 

‘*Now, James, will you hold out 
your hand? You see how much worse 
you are making it for yourself,’’ said 
the master, who was heartily sick of 
the struggle, which he felt to be undig- 
nified, and the result of which he feared 
was dubious. 

But Jimmie only kept up his cry, now 
punctuated with sobs, ‘‘ I’m—not—tak- 
ing —anything—to—do—with—you !’’ 

‘‘Jimmie, listen to me,’’ said the 
master. ‘‘ You must hold out your 
hand. I cannot have boys refusing to 
obey me in this school.’’ But Jimmie 
caught the entreaty in the tone, and 
knowing that the battle was nearly 
over, kept obstinately silent. 

‘* Well, then,’’ said the master, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ you must take it,’’ and lifting 
the strap, he laid it with such sharp 
emphasis over Jimmie’s shoulders that 
Jimmie’s voice rose in a wilder roar 
than usual, and the girls burst into 
audible weeping. 

Suddenly, aboveall the hubbub, rose 
a voice, clear and sharp. 

‘*Stop.’’ It was Thomas Finch, of 
all people, standing with face white and 
tense, and regarding the master with 
steady eyes. 

The school gazed thunderstruck at 
the usually slow and stolid Thomas. 

‘* What do you mean, sir?’’ said the 
master, gladly turning from Jimmie. 
But Thomas stood silent, as much sur- 
prised as the master at his sudden ex- 
clamation. 

He stood hesitating for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ You can thrash me in 
his place. He’s a little chap, and has 
never been thrashed,”’ 


The master misunderstood his hesi- 
tation for fear, pushed Jimmie aside, 
threw down the strap, and seized a 
birch rod. 

‘Come forward, sir! I'll put an 
end to your insubordination, at any 
rate. Hold out your hand!’’ 

Thomas held out his hand till the 
master finished one birch rod. 

‘« The other hand, sir!”’ 

Another birch rod was used up, but 
Thomas neither uttered a sound nor 
made a move till the master had done, 
then he asked in a strained voice, 
‘Were you going to give Jimmie all 
that, sir?’”’ 

The master caught the biting sneer 
in the tone, and lost himself completely. 

‘* Do you dare to answer me back ?”’ 
he cried. He opened his desk, took 
out a rawhide, and without waiting to 
ask for his hand, began to lay the raw- 
hide about Thomas’ shoulders and legs, 
till he was out of breath. 

‘* Now, perhaps you will learn your 
place, sir,’’ he said. 

‘*’Thank you,’’ said Thomas, looking 
him steadily in the eye. 

‘*You arewelcome. And I’ll give you 
as much more whenever you show that 
you need it.’’ The slight laugh with 
which he closed this brutal speech made 
Thomas wince as he had not during his 
whole terrible thrashing, but still he 
had not a word to say. 

‘* Now, James, come here!’’ said the 
master turning to Jimmie. ‘‘ You see 
what happens when a boy is insub- 
ordinate.’’ Jimmie came trembling. 
‘* Hold your hand!” Out came Jim- 
mie’s hand at once. Whack! fell the 
strap. 

‘The other!’’ 

‘*Stop it!’? roared Thomas. ‘‘I 
took his thrashing.’’ 

‘‘The other!’’ said the master, ig- 
noring Thomas. 

With a curious, savage snarl Thomas 
sprang at him. The master, however, 
was on the alert, and swinging round, 
met him with a straight facer between 
the eyes, and Thomas went to the floor. 

‘*Aha! my boy! I’ll teach you some- 
thing you have yet to learn.” 

For answer came another cry. ‘‘Come 
on, boys!’’ It was Ranald Macdonald, 
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Thomas rushed in beneath the master’s guard. 


coming over the seats, followed by Don 
Cameron, Billy Ross, and some smaller 
boys. The master turned to meet them. 

**Come along!’’ he said, backing up 
to his desk. ‘‘ But I warn you it’s not 
a strap or a rawhide I shall use.”’ 

Ranald paid no attention tc his words, 
but came straight toward him, and 
when at arm’s length sprung at him 
with the cry, ‘‘ Horo, boys!”’ 

But before he could lay hishands upon 
the master, he received a blow straight 
on the bridge of the nose that staggered 
him back, stunned and bleeding. By 
this time Thomas was up again, and 
rushing in was received in like manner, 
and fell back over a bench. 

‘* How do you like it, boys?’’ smiled 
the master. ‘‘Come right along.”’ 

The boys obeyed his invitation, ap- 
proaching him, but more warily, and 
awaiting their chance to rush. Sud- 
denly Thomas, with a savage snarl, put 
his head down and rushed in beneath 
the master’s guard, paid no attention 
to the heavy blow he received on the 
head, and locking his arms around the 
master’s middle, buried his head close 
into his chest. 

At once Ranald and Billy Ross threw 
themselves upon the struggling pair and 
carried them to the floor, the master un- 
derneath. There was a few moments 
of fierce struggling, and then the mas- 
ter lay still, with the four boys holding 
him down for dear life, 


It was Thomas who assumed com- 
mand. 

‘Don’t choke him so, Ranald,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And clear out of the way, all 
you girls and little chaps.”’ 

‘* What are you goingto do, Thomas?” 
asked Don, acknowledging Thomas’ 
new-born leadership. 

‘Tie him up,’’ said Thomas. 
me a sash.’ 

At once two or three little boys 
rushed to the hooks and brought one 
or two of the knitted sashes that hung 
there, and Thomas proceeded to tie the 
master’s legs. 

While he was thus busily engaged, 
a shadow darkened the door, and a voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What is all this about ? ”’ 
It was the mimster, who had been driv- 
ing past and had come upon the terri- 
fied, weeping children rushing home. 

‘‘Ts that you, Thomas? And you, 
Don?”’ 

The boys let go their hold and stood 
up, shamed but defiant. 

Immediately the master was on his 
feet, and with a swift, fierce blow, 
caught Thomas on the chin. Thomas, 
taken off his guard, fell with a thud on 
the floor. 

‘* Stop that, young man! ’’ 
minister, catching his arm. 
a coward’s blow.” 

‘* Hands off!’’ said the master, shak- 
ing himself free and squaring up to 
him, 


*“Get 


said the 
‘* ‘That’s 
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through the sec- 
tion like fire 
through a brie. 


gripping him by 
the neck and 
shaking him as 
hemightachild. » F 
‘« Lift ye’re hand 4 =< 
tome,wouldye? “~~ |’ 
I’ll break you’re 
back to ye, and 
that I will.’’ So 
saying, the min- 
ister seized him 
by the arms and 
held him abso- 
lutely helpless. 
The master 
ceased to strug- 
gle, and put 
down his hands. 

‘* Ay, ye’dbet- 
ter, my man,”’ 
said the minis- 
ter, giving him ‘ 
a fling back- «jygy i 
ward. was fine, 

Meantime Don “hough.” 
had been hold- 
ing snow to Thomas’s head and had 
brought him round. 

‘* Now, then,’ said the minister to 
the boys, ‘‘ what does all this mean ?’’ 

The boys were all silent, but the 
master spoke. 

‘*It is a case of rank and impudent 
insubordination, sir, and I demand the 
expulsion of those impudent rascals.’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ said the minister, ‘‘I 
greatly misjudge the case if there are 
not faults on both sides. And for one 
thing, the man who can strike such a 
cowardly blow as you did a moment 
ago would not be unlikely to be guilty 
of injustice and cruelty.’’ 

‘*TIt is none of your business,’’ said 
the master, insolently. 

** You will find that I shall make it 
my business,’’ said the minister. ‘‘ And 
now, boys, be off to your homes, and 
be here Monday morning at nine 
o’clock, when this will be gone into.’’ 


‘‘HE THAT RULETH WELL HIS OWN 
HOUSE.”’ 


The news of the school trouble ran 






The younger 

generation, 

when they heard 
‘how Thomas 

Finch had dared 

the master, rais- 
“gm. ed him at once 
to the rank of 
hero, but the 
heads of families 
received the 
news doubtful- 
ly,and wondered 
what the rising 
generation was 
coming to. 

The next day 
Billy Jack heard 
the story in the 
Twentieth store, 
and with some 
anxiety waited 
Drawn for the news to 
mm. BA, teach his fa- 
“*) Owen. ther’s ears, for, 

to tell the truth, 
Billy Jack, man though he was, held 
his father in dread. 

‘* How did you come to do it?’’ he 
asked Thomas. ‘‘ Why didn’t you let 
Don begin? It was Don’s business.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. Itslipped out,’’ re- 
plied Thomas. ‘‘I couldn’t stand 
Jimmie’s yelling any longer. I didn’t 
know I said anything till I found my- 
self standing up, and after that I didn’t 
seem to care for anything.’’ 

‘*Man! it was fine, though,”’ said 
Billy Jack. ‘‘I didn’t think it was in 
you.’’ And Thomas felt more than 
repaid for all his cruel beating. It was 
something to win the approval of Billy 
Jack in an affair of this kind. 

It was at church on the Sabbath day 
that Donald Finch heard about his 
son’s doings in the school the week be- 
fore. The minister, in his sermon, 
thought fit to dwell upon the tendency 
of the rising generation to revolt against 
authority in all things, and solemnly 
laid upon parents the duty and respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that they ruled 
their households well. 
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It was not just the advice that Don- 
ald Finch stood specially in need of, 
but he was highly pleased with the ser- 
mon, and was enlarging upon it in the 
churchyard where the people gathered 
between the services, when Peter 
McRae, thinking that old Donald was 
hardly taking the minister’s advice to 
himself as he ought, and not knowing 
that the old man was ignorant of all 
that had happened in the school, an- 
swered him somewhat severely. 

‘*It is good to be approving the ser- 
mon, but I would rather be seeing you 
make a practical application of it.’’ 

‘* Indeed, that is true,’’ replied Don- 
ald, ‘‘and it would not be amiss for 
more than me to make application of 
ag 

‘* Indeed, then, ifall reports be true,’’ 
replied Peter, ‘‘it 
would be well for you 
to begin at home.”’ 

‘*Mr. McRae,”’ said 
Donald, earnestly, ‘‘ it 
is myself that knows 
well enough my short- 
comings, but if there 
is any special reason 
for your remark, I am 
not aware of it.”’ 

This light treatment 
of what to Peter had 
seemed a grievous of- 
fense against all au- 
thority, incensed the 
old dominie beyond all 
endurance. 

‘*And do you not 
think that the conduct 
of your son last week 
calls for any reproof? 
And is it you that will 
stand up and defend it 
in the face of the min- 
ister and his sermon 
upon it this day ?”’ 

Donald gazed at him 
a few moments as if 
he had gone mad. At 
length he replied, slow- 
ly, ‘‘I do not wish to 
forget that you are an 
elder of the church, 
Mr. McRae, and I will 
not be charging you 
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with telling lies on me and my family—’’ 

‘“Tut, tut, man,’’ broke in Long 
John Cameron, seeing how the matter 
stood ; ‘‘ he’s just referring to yon little 
difference Thomas had with the master 
last week. But it’s just nothing. Come 
away in.”’ 

‘Thomas ?’’ gasped Donald. 
Thomas ?”’ 

‘*You have not heard, then,’’ said 
Peter, in surprise, and old Donald only 
shook his head. 

‘*Then it’s time you did,’’ replied 
Peter, severely, ‘‘ for such things are a 
disgrace to the community.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Long John. 
‘Not a bit of it! I think none the 
less of Thomas for it.’’ But in matters 
of this kind Long John could hardly be 
counted an authority, for it was not so 
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to his reputation with the elders of the 
church. 

It did not help matters much that 
Murdie Cameron and others of his set 
proceeded to congratulate old Donald, 
in their own way, upon his son’s 
achievement, and with all the more 
fervor that they perceived that it 
moved the solemn Peter to righteous 
wrath. From one and another the tale 
came forth with embellishments, till 
Donald Finch was reduced to such a 
state of voiceless rage and humiliation 
that when, at the sound of the opening 
psalm the congregation moved into the 
church for the Geelic service, the old 
man departed for his home, trembling, 
silent, amazed. 

How Thomas could have brought this 
disgrace upon him he could not im- 
agine. If it had been William John, 
who, with all his good nature, had a 
temper brittle enough, he would not 
have been surprised. And then the 
minister’s sermon, of which he had 
spoken in such open and enthusiastic 
approval, how it condemned him for 
his neglect of duty toward his family, 
and held up his authority over his house- 
hold to scorn. It was a terrible blow 
to his pride. 

‘*It is the Lord’s judgment upon 
me,’’ he said to himself, as he tramped 
his way through the woods. ‘‘It is 


the curse of Eli that is hanging over 
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me and mine.’’ And with many 
vows he resolved that, at all costs, 
he would do his duty in this crisis 
and bring Thomas to a sense of 
his sins. 

It was in this spirit that he met his 
family at the supper-table, after their 
return from the Geelic service 

‘‘What is this I hear about you, 
Thomas?’’ he began, as Thomas came 
in and took his place at the table. 
‘* What is this I hear about you, sir?’”’ 
he repeated, making a great effort to 
maintain a calm and judicial tone. 

Thomas remained silent, partly be- 
cause he usually found speech difficult, 
but chiefly because he dreaded his 
father’s wrath. 

‘‘ What is this that has become the 
talk of the countryside and the disgrace 
of my name ?’’ continued the father, in 
deepening tones. 

‘‘No very great disgrace, surely,’’ 
said Billy Jack, lightly, hoping to turn 
his father’s anger. 

‘*Be you silent, sir!’’ commanded 
the old man, sternly. ‘‘I will ask for 
your opinion when I require it. You 
and others beside you in this house 
need to learn your places.’’ 

Billy Jack made no reply, fearing to 
make matters worse, though he found 
it hard not to resent this taunt, which 
he knew well was flung at his mother. 

‘‘T wonder at you, Thomas, after 
such a sermon as yon. I wonder you 
are able to sit there unconcerned at this 
table. I wonder you are not hiding 
your head in shame and confusion.’’ 
The old man was lashing himself into 
a white rage, while Thomas sat looking 
stolidly before him, his slow tongue 
finding no words of defense. And in- 
deed, he had little thought of defending 
himself. He was conscious of an acute 
self-condemnation, and yet, struggling 
through his slow-moving mind there 
was a feeling that in some sense he 
could not define, there was justification 
for what he had done. 

‘It is not often that Thomas has 
grieved you,’’ ventured the mother, 
timidly, for, with all her courage, she 
feared her husband when he was in this 
mood. 

‘* Woman, be silent!’’ blazed forth 
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the old man, as if he had been waiting 
for her words. ‘‘It is not for you to 
excuse his wickedness. You are too 
fond of that work, and your children 
are reaping the fruits of it.’’ 

Billy Jack looked up quickly as if to 
answer, but his mother turned her face 
full upon him and commanded him with 
steady eyes, giving, herself, no sign of 
emotion except for a slight tightening 
of the lips and a touch of color in her 
face. 

‘*Your children have well learned 
their lesson of rebellion and deceit,’’ 
continued her husband, allowing his 
passion a free rein. ‘‘ But I vow unto 
the Lord that I will put an end to it 
now, whatever. And I will give you 
to remember, sir,’’ turning to Thomas, 
‘*to the end of your days, this occasion. 
And now, hence from this table. Let 
me not see your face till the Sabbath is 
past, and then, if the Lord spares me, 
I shall deal with you.’”’ 

Thomas hesitated a moment as if he 
had not quite taken in his father’s 
words, then leaving his supper un- 
touched, he rose slowly, and without a 
word climbed the ladder to the loft. 
The mother followed him a moment 
with her eyes, and then once more turn- 
ing to Billy Jack held him with calm, 
steady gaze. Her immediate fear was 
for her eldest son. ‘Thomas, she knew, 
would in the meantime simply suffer 
what might be his lot, but for many a 
day she had lived in terror of an out- 
break between her eldest son and her 
husband. Again Billy Jack caught her 
look, and commanded himself to silence. 

‘*’'The fire is low, William John,”’ 
she said, in a quiet voice. Billy Jack 
rose, and from the wood-box behind 
the stove, replenishing the fire, reading 
perfectly his mother’s mind, and resolv- 
ing at all costs to do her will. 

At the taking of the books that night 
the prayer, which was spoken ina tone 
of awful and almost inaudible solem- 
nity, was for the most part an exalta- 
tion of the majesty and righteousness 
of the government of God and a lamen- 
tation over the wickedness and rebellion 
of mankind. And Billy Jack thought 
it was no good augury that it closed 
with a petition for grace to maintain the 
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honor of that government, and to uphold 
that righteous majesty in all the rela- 
tions of life. It was a woeful evening 
to them all, and as soon as possible the 
household went miserably to bed. 

Before going to her room the mother 
slipped up quietly to the loft and found 
Thomas lying in his bunk, dressed and 
awake. He was still puzzling out his 
ethical problem. His conscience clearly 
condemned him for his fight with the 
master, and yet, somehow he could not 
regret having stood up for Jimmie and 
taken his punishment. He expected 
no mercy at his father’s hands next 
morning. The punishment he knew 
would be cruel enough, but it was not 
the pain that Thomas was dreading; 
he was dimly struggling with the sense 
of outrage, for ever since the moment he 
had stood up and uttered his challenge 
to the master he had felt himself to be 
different. That moment now seemed 
to belong to the distant years when he 
was a boy, and now he could not im- 
agine himself submitting toa flogging 
from any man, and it seemed to him 
strange and almost impossible that even 
his father should lift his hand to him. 

‘Vou are not sleeping, Thomas,”’ 
said his mother, going up to his bunk. 

‘* No, mother.”’ 

‘‘And you have had no supper at 
all ?”” 

‘*T don’t want any, mother.” 

The mother sat silent beside him for 
a time, and then said, quietly, ‘‘ You 
did not tell me, Thomas.’’ 

‘* No, mother, I didn’t like.” 

‘*TIt would have been better that 
your father should have heard this from 
—I mean, should have heard it at home. 
And—you might havetold me, Thomas.” 

‘* Ves, mother, I wish now I had. 
But, indeed, I can’t understand how it 
happened. I don’t feel as if it 
was me at all.’’ And then 
Thomas told his mother all 
the tale, finishing his story 
with the words, ‘‘ And 
I couldn’t help it, mo- 
ther, at all.” 

The mother re- 
mained silent for a 
little, andthen, with 
a little tremor in 
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her voice, she replied: ‘‘ No, Thomas, 
I know you couldn't help it, and I—” 
here her voice quite broke—‘‘ I am not 
ashamed of you.’’ 

‘‘Are you not, mother?” said 
Thomas, sitting up suddenly in great 
surprise. ‘‘Then I don’t care. I 
couldn’t make it out well.’’ 

‘Never you mind, Thomas, it will 
be well,” and she leaned over and 
kissed him. Thomas felt her face wet 
with tears, and his stolid reserve broke 
down. 

‘*Qh, mother, mother, I don’t care 
now,’’ he cried, his breath coming in 
great sobs. ‘‘I don’t care at all.’ 
And he put his arms round his mother, 
clinging to her as if he had been a 
child. 

‘*T know, laddie, I know,’’ whis- 
pered his mother. ‘‘ Never you fear, 
never fear.’’ And then, as if to herself, 
she added, ‘‘ Thank the Lord you are 
not a coward, whatever.’’ 

Thomas found himself again without 
words, but he held his mother fast, his 
big body shaking with his sobs. 

‘* And Thomas,”’ she continued, after 
a pause, ‘‘ your father—we must just be 
patient.” All her life long this had 
been her struggle. ‘‘ And—and—he is 
a good man.’’ Her tears were now flow- 
ing fast and her voice had quite lost its 
calm. 

Thomas was alarmed and distressed. 
He had never in all his life seen his 
mother weep, and rarely had heard her 
voice break. 

‘* Don't, mother,’”’ he said, growing 
suddenly quiet himself. ‘‘ Don’t you 
mind, mother. It'll be all right, and 
I’m not afraid.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, rising and regain- 
ing her self-control, ‘‘ it will be all 
right, Thomas. You go to sleep.’’ 
And there were such evident reserves 
of strength behind her voice that 
Thomas lay down, certain that all would 
be well. His mother had never failed 
him. 

The mother went downstairs with the 
purpose in her heart of having a talk 
with her husband, but Donald Finch 
knew her ways well, and had resolved 
that he would have no speech with her 
upon the matter, for he knew that it 
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would be impossible for him to perse- 
vere in his intention to ‘‘ deal with’’ 
Thomas, if he allowed his wife to have 
any talk with him. 

The morning brought the mother no 
opportunity of speech with her hus- 
band. He, contrary to his custom, re- 
mained until breakfast in his room. 
Outside in the kitchen he could hear 
Billy Jack’s cheerful tones and hearty 
laugh, and it angered him to think that 
his displeasure should have so little 
effect upon his household. If the house 
had remained shrouded in gloom, and 
the family had gone about on tiptoes 
and with bated breath, it would show 
no more than a proper appreciation of 
the father’s displeasure; but as Billy 
Jack’s cheerful words and laughter fell 
upon his ear, he renewed his vows to 
do his duty that day in upholding his 
authority and bringing to his son a due 
sense of his sin. 

In grim silence he ate his breakfast, 
except forasharp rebuke to Billy Jack, 
who had been laboring throughout the 
meal to make cheerful conversation 
with Jessac and his mother. At his 
father’s rebuke Billy Jack dropped his 
cheerful tone and, avoiding his mother’s 
eyes, he assumed at once an attitude of 
open defiance, his tones and words 
plainly offering to his father war, if war 
he would have. 

‘*You will come to me in the room 
after breakfast,’ said his father, as 
Thomas rose to go to the stable. 

‘* There's a meeting of the trustees at 
nine o’clock at the school-house, at 
which Thomas must be present,’’ in- 
terposed Billy Jack, in firm, steady 
tones. 

‘* He may go when I have done with 
him,’’ said his father, angrily, ‘‘ and 
meantime you will attend to your own 
business.’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, I will that!’’ Billy Jack’s 
response came back with fierce prompt- 
ness. 

The old man glanced at him, caught 
the light in his eyes, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then, throwing all restraint 
to the winds, thundered out, ‘‘ What 
do you mean, sir ?’’ 

‘‘What I say. I am going to attend 


to my own business, and that soon!’’ 
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Billy Jack’s tone was quick, eager, de- 
fiant. 

Again the old man hesitated, and 
then replied, ‘‘ Go it, then.”’ 

‘‘T am going, and I am going to 
take Thomas to that meeting at nine 
o’clock.”’ 

‘*T did not know that you had busi- 
ness there,’’ said the old man, sarcas- 
tically. 

‘“Then you may know it now,” 
blazed forth Billy Jack, ‘‘ for I am go- 
ing. And as sure asI stand here, I 
will see that Thomas gets fair play 
there if he doesn’t at home, if I have to 
lick every trustee in the section.”’ 

‘*Hold your peace, sir,’’ said his 
father, coming nearer him. ‘‘ Do not 
give me any impertinence and do not 
accuse me of unfairness.’’ 

‘* Have you heard Thomas’ side of the 
story ?’’ returned Billy Jack. 

‘*T have heard enough, and more 
than enough.’’ 

‘* You haven't heard both sides.’’ 

‘*T know the truth of it, whatever, 
the shameful and disgraceful truth of it. 
I know that the countryside is ring- 
ing with it. I know that in the house 
of God the minister held up my family 
to the scorn of the people. And I 
vowed to do my duty to my house.’’ 

The old man’s passion had risen to 
such a height that for a moment Billy 
Jack quailed before it. In the pause 
that followed the old man’s outburst 
the mother came to her son. 

‘* Hush, William John! You are not 
to forget yourself, nor your duty to 
your father and to me. Thomas will re- 
ceive full justice in this matter.’’ There 
was a quiet strength and dignity in her 
manner that commanded immediate at- 
tention from both men. 

The mother went on in a low, even 
voice, ‘‘ Your father has his duty to 
perform, and you must not take upon 
yourself to interfere.’’ 

Billy Jack could hardly believe his 
ears. That his mother should desert 
him, and should support what he knew 
she felt to be injustice and tyranny, 
was more than he could understand. 
No less perplexed was her husband. 

As they stood there looking at each 
other, uncertain as to the next step, 


there came a knock at the back door. 

The mother went to open it, pausing 
on her way to push back some chairs 
and put the room to rights, thus allow- 
ing the family to regain its composure. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Finch. You 
will be thinking I have slept in your 
barn all night.’’ It was Long John 
Cameron. 

‘‘Come away in, Mr. Cameron. It is 
never too early for friends to come to 
this house,’’ said Mrs. Finch, her voice 
showing her great relief. 

Long John came in, glanced shrewdly 
about and greeted Mr. Finch with great 
heartiness. 

‘* It’sa fine winter day, Mr. Finch, but 
it looks as if we might have a storm. 
You are busy with the logs, I hear.’’ 

Old Donald was slowly recovering 
himself. 

‘“You were wanting to see me, Mr. 
Cameron,” besaid. ‘‘I have a busi- 
ness on hand which requires attention.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, and so have I. For it 
is—’’ 

‘* And indeed, it was just as well you 
and all should know it, for my disgrace 
is well known.”’ 

‘* Disgrace!’’ exclaimed Long John. 

‘* Ay, disgrace. For is it not a dis- 
grace to have the conduct of your fam- 
ily become the occasion of a sermon on 
the Lord’s Day?’’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I did not think much of 
yon sermon, whatever,’’ replied Long 
John. 

‘*T cannot agree with you, Mr. Cam- 
eron. It was a powerful sermon, and 
it was only too sorely needed. But I 
hope it will not be without profit to 
myself.’’ 

‘* As to that, indeed,’’ replied Long 
John, coolly, ‘‘I am not quite sure. 
But if I might ask without being too 
bold, what is the particular duty to 
which you are referring? ’’ 

‘* You may ask, and you and all have 
a right to know, for I am about to visit 
upon my son his sins and shame.’’ 

‘* And is it meaning to wheep him 
you are?”’ 

‘* Ay,’’ said the old man, and his lips 
came fiercely together. 

‘‘ Indeed, then, you will just do no 
such thing this morning.”’ 
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** And by what right do you interfere 
in my domestic affairs?’’ demanded 
old Donald, with dignity. ‘‘ Answer 
me that, Mr. Cameron.”’ 

‘* Right or no right,’’ replied Long 
John, ‘‘ before any man lays a finger 
on Thomas there, he will need to begin 
with myself. And,’’ he added, grimly, 
‘*there are not many in the county who 
would care for that job.’’ 

Old Donald Finch looked at his 
visitor in speechless amazement. At 
length Long John grew excited. 

‘* Man alive!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ it’s a 
quare father you are. You may be 
thinking it disgrace, but the section 
will be proud that there is a boy in it 
brave enough to stand up for the weak 
against a brute bully.’’ And then he 
proceeded to tell the tale as he had 
heard it from Don, with such strong 
passion and with such rude vigor, that 
in spite of himselfold Donald found his 
rage vanish, and his heart began to 
move within him toward his son. 

‘* Ana it is forthat,’’ cried Long John, 
dashing his fist into his open palm, ‘‘ it 
is for that that you would punish your 
son. May God forgive me! but the 
man that lays a finger on Thomas yon- 
der, will come into sore grief this day. 
Ay, lad,’’ continued Long John, strid- 
ing toward Thomas and gripping him 
by the shoulders with both hands, ‘‘ you 
are a man, and you stood up for the weak 
yon day, and if you ever will be wanting 
a friend, remember John Cameron.’’ 

‘* Well, well, Mr. Cameron,’’ said old 





Donald, who was more deeply moved 
than he cared to show, ‘‘ it may be as 
you say. It may be the lad was not so 
much in the wrong.’’ 

‘‘In the wrong?’’ roared Long John, 
blowing his nose hard. ‘‘ In the wrong? 
May my boys ever be in the wrong in 
such a way!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said old Donald, ‘‘ we shall 
see about this. And if Thomas has 
suffered injustice it is not his father will 
refuse to see him righted.’’ And soon 
they were all off to the meeting at the 
school-house. 

Thomas was the last to leave the 
room. As usual, he had not been able 
to find a word, but stood white and 
trembling, but as he found himself alone 
with his mother, once more his stolid 
reserve broke down, and he burst into 
a strange and broken cry, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
mother,’’ but he could get no further. 

‘‘Never mind, laddie,’”’ said his 
mother, ‘‘ you have borne yourself well, 
and your mother is proud of you.’’ 

At the investigation held in the 
school-house, it became clear that, 
though the insubordination of both 
Jimmie and Thomas was undeniable, 
the provocation by the master had been 
very great. And though the minister 
insisted that the master’s authority 
must, at all costs, be upheld, such was 
the rage of old Donald Finch and Long 
John Cameron that the upshot was that 
the master took his departure from the 
section glad enough to escape with 
bones unbroken. 
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MAN died recently in the 
place he called home, a cabin 
on the outskirts of a small 
town in a Southern state, 
after suffering for twelve 
years an extreme and unusual pun- 
ishment for a crime of which he had 
been acquitted by a jury of his peers. 
Physically strong at the time of his 
trial ; ignorant, cruel, unemotional and 
with little or no moral sense, the 
severity of the punishment this man 
suffered reduced him to a wreck in 
mind and body, and undoubtedly short- 
ened his life by many years. The 
judge who sentenced him, in words 
that were without force in law, is dead 
some years ; the jurors who acquitted 
him are all dead or have disappeared, 
and now that the victim has passed 
away, the complete story of a remark- 
able criminal case may be told for the 
first time. 

Thirteen years ago there lived in the 
town of an old German of the 
name of Herman Waecker. He had 
lived there some thirty years and, by 
industry and economy as a shoemaker, 
and later as a truck farmer, had amassed 
considerable money, how much no one 
ever knew. All of his savings he con- 
verted into gold, which he kept con- 
cealed in the room where he slept. 
When he began truck farming he built 
a small cabin in which he lived alone 
foratime. Five years before his death 
there came to him from Germany a 
broad-shouldered, stalwart young man 
of vicious and repulsive countenance, 
whom he introduced to his few ac- 
quaintances as his nephew, Brand 
Waecker. 

Uncle and nephew continued to live 
in the small cabin. The new comer 
assisted with the work of. the gardens 
and in marketing the produce, but the 
townspeople soon discovered that he 
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was indolent and shiftless and was of 
little service to his uncle. He spent 
much time and most of the money he 
received in the one saloon in the town. 
There he made no friends, even among 
the lower class of those who frequented 
the place. There was something so 
cruel and repulsive in the expression 
that marred his face that all men in- 
stinctively feared or distrusted him. 

Brand Waecker, although heavy and 
strongly built, had a head that seemed 
too large for his body. His head was 
much thicker than it was long and the 
forehead receded from the eyebrows ata 
sharp angle. His ears were no larger 
than those ofa child and lay flat and 
colorless against the edges of his tem- 
ples. His lips were thick and protrud- 
ing. The lower lip sagged at one cor- 
ner and on the other side of his mouth 
the upper lip was drawn up and in 
towards histhick, flat nose, which caused 
a hideous grimace that made children 
run away frightened whenever they 
looked at the man. His eyes were small 
and round, like the eyes of animals that 
prey at night. On one there was a 
downward squint and the lids of the 
other curved up at the outer corner, 
which made him look as if he had been 
cross-eyed from birth. The eyes turned 
in a direction opposite the strange twist 
of the lips and the effect was peculiar. 

The face of the man as a whole looked 
as if strong hands had grasped chin and 
forehead and slightly turned the two in 
opposite directions, leaving in the face 
a twist of lines and bones that could 
not be straightened. 

Brand Waecker and his uncle quar- 
reled often, and once came to blows, 
when the old man found his nephew in 
the saloon squandering the proceeds of a 
load of vegetables. Some of the towns- 
people who disliked the newcomer, and 
felt well disposed towards the old man, 
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ventured to warn the latter and urged 
him to send his nephew away. The old 
man’s answer to such advice was usu- 
ally a shake of the head and an angry 
growl, or muttered suggestion that 
some people should mind their own 
affairs. 

Late one dark and stormy winter 
night the neighbors of Herman Waecker 
discovered that his cabin was on fire. 
They went promptly to his assistance 
and, aided by the rain that was falling 
in torrents, put out the fire before the 
cabin was more than half consumed. 
A search of the partially burned struc- 
ture by the light of lanterns revealed 
the dead and half baked body of the old 
farmer and miser. There was plenty of 
evidence that he had been murdered. 
Fire had not destroyed the signs of a 
desperate struggle, and the burned and 
blackened skin and flesh on the dead 
man’s head could not hide a ghastly 
hole in his skull, where it had been 
crushed by a blow with some heavy 
instrument. A thorough search of the 
premises revealed no trace of the dead 
man’s gold. 

At midnight Brand Waecker was 
found in the town saloon apparently in 
a deep drunken slumber. He was ar- 
rested at once. To the honest towns- 
people who knew his habits and some- 
thing of his nature that seemed a natural 
thing todo. He was charged with the 
murder of his uncle. He denied the 
charge, but the evidence against him 
was strong and his indictment and trial 
followed within a few weeks. There 
was no threat of lynching, because the 
townspeople were law-abiding. They 
had faith in their judge and their juries. 

Details of the trial and of the evidence 
brought out need not be repeated in 
this story of the affair. The proof was 
circumstantial, but the prosecution 
made out a case that was to the public 
opinion of the town convincing. The 
chain was perfect; not a flaw in any 
link. Brand Waecker had no friends, 
but an excellent lawyer undertook his 
defense and he had a fair trial. The 
charge of the venerable judge was im- 
partial, but he explained in detail the 
legal value of circumstantial evidence. 

When the jury retired the face of the 


prisoner suddenly grew more hideous, 
more repulsive in appearance than ever 
before. His skin was ashen in color 
and his little eyes, deep set in their 
sockets, danced up and down and rolled 
from side to side until the skin on his 
cheek bones was drawn into curved 
wrinkles. He glanced at the doors, the 
windows, then furtively at the faces of 
the spectators as if seeking some way 
of escape, or one look of pity or sym- 
pathy. If he expected to find any of 
these he was disappointed. Escape 
seemed out of the question. Pity for 
him there was none. 

The jury was out four hours, the 
longest time on record in that court. 
When they returned with a verdict the 
spectators saw that the jurymen were 
pale and did not look at the prisoner. 
That was accepted as foreshadowing a 
verdict of guilty. When the legal for- 
malities had been observed, the clerk 
put the usual question :— 

‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, have you 
agreed ?’”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ the foreman answered, in a 
half-whisper. 

‘‘What is your verdict ?’”’ 

‘* Not guilty !’’ 

The words were spoken in a low 
tone, but every man in the room heard 
them, so complete had been the silence. 
For the space of some seconds that 
silence fell again upon the room after 
the unexpected verdict had been an- 
nounced. Then the venerable judge 
slowly arose from the bench, leaned 
forward and looked into the faces of the 
jurymen with a glance that seemed to 
pierce into their hearts. At this move- 
ment there was a murmur of protest 
through the room that swelled to a low, 
angry growl before the court officers 
could check it. 

When the jury had been polled and 
all forms of law complied with, the 
judge spoke to the jurymen in a voice 
hard and cold as the ring of tempered 
steel. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have 
returned a verdict. You were under 
oath. The right or wrong of your de- 
cision is a matter that now rests with 
you and your God. You are dis- 
charged.”’ 
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With heads bent low and faces pale 
and haggared the twelve men left the 
room. The judge then ordered the 
prisoner brought to the bar. In the 
same hard, cold voice he spoke again. 

‘* Brand Waecker, it is my duty to 
discharge you from custody. You have 
been acquitted by a jury of your peers 
and under the laws of this world you 
are a free and innocent man. I shall 
not discuss that verdict, but I believe 
you have enough intelligence to realize 
that in the opinion of this community 
as a whole you are guilty of the crime 
with which you were charged. This is 
one of those strange miscarriages of 
justice that sometimes cause men to 
doubt the wisdom of our system of law. 
I am powerless to punish you, Brand 
Waecker, but I am convinced of your 
guilt, and if I could I should to-day 
condemn you to go through life for the 
remainder of your days, not with the 
brand of Cain on your brow, but 
shunned of your fellow men. I would 
make your punishment the torture of 
silence. You should never again hear 
the sound of a human voice speaking 
to you in greeting or command, in con- 
demnation or sympathy, but so long as 
you live, wherever you might go, 
men should shun you as a pestilence, 
that the verdict of silence might 
ever remind you of your crime. Such 
would be my sentence, if I had 
power to enforce it. Brand Waecker, 
you are at liberty, and may you never 
again hear any voice save that of your 
own conscience.’’ 

As the judge ceased speaking, he 
sank, weak and trembling upon the 
bench and hid his pale face in his hands. 
A murmur of awe, surprise and ap- 
proval broke for a moment the painful 
stillness of the room. Then the sheriff 
advanceda step, touched Brand Waecker 
on the arm and silently pointed to the 
open door. The man acquitted of mur- 
der started and the blood surged back 
to his head, setting lips and eyes twitch- 
ing until his face was like the grimace 
of a damned soul at the last star of 
hope. Then he turned and held out 
his hand to the lawyer who had de- 
fended him. With a gesture of dis- 
gust and repulsion the lawyer moved 


away from him and did not speak. 

Again the sheriff pointed to the open 
door of the court-room, and this time 
his gesture was a command. Half 
frightened, half defiant, Brand Waecker 
started to leave the room. His twitch- 
ing eyes looked to the right and the left 
with quick, pleading glances. The 
spectators fell back with a common im- 
pulse and left the broad aisle clear for 
him. Only the sound made by his 
heavy shoes dragging and shuffling 
along the bare floor broke the silence. 

He reached the door, stopped, turned 
half around and glared, first at the 
sheriff, then at the spectators. All the 
evil passion in the man’s nature was 
now beginning to assert itself. He 
knew he was free, that he could not 
be again tried for the murder of his 
uncle. The action of the spectators 
angered him. He wanted to curse 
them, to strike them each in turn, but 
he had not the courage to attempt 
either. 

‘“Men, I’m innocent! I’m ac- 
quitted !’’ he cried out with sudden 
desperation. His words fell back from 
the ceiling in a trembling echo, and the 
silence became more intense than be- 
fore. No one moved for five seconds. 
Then Waecker opened his mouth, 
clenched his fists until his nails cut into 
the flesh, but he did not speak.- Some- 
thing in the glances of those silent men 
frightened him. He turned on his heel 
and ran from the building. His pun- 
ishment of silence had begun. 

The closing scene of the trial had 
been a severe strain on the nerves of 
most of those present in the court-room. 
As soon as court had been adjourned for 
the day a score of men hastened to the 
one drinking-place in the town. All 
felt the need of a stimulant. After 
drinks had been served and consumed, 
these men gathered in groups and dis- 
cussed the verdict and the scathing 
words of the judge to Brand Waecker. 
They talked in low tones, and while no 
one suggested in so many words that 
the informal sentence be forthwith car- 
ried into effect, each was secretly hoping 
that he would see no more of the man 
who had been acquitted by the jury. 

The door of the saloon opened, and 
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He knew that the white man was Brand Waecker. 


the man so recently acquitted of murder 
entered the place. He glanced furtively 
about, stopped once, but after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation walked up to the bar. 
All the other men in the room ceased 
talking the moment he entered, and 
moved as far as possible from him. 

With a show of bravado Waecker 
threw a gold piece on the bar. The 
ring of the metal as it struck the wood 
caused every man to start and look 
questioningly at others. The gold of 
the murdered man had not been found. 

‘*Men, I’ve been acquitted and I’m 
innocent! Come, every one, and have 
a drink !”’ 

The crowd in the room, moved by a 
common impulse, started for the door. 

‘*Drink, I say! I’m able to pay for 
them !’’ 

Brand Waecker spoke with an angry, 
half-defiant shout that he meant to be a 
command. A moment later and he was 
alone with the man behindthe bar. He 
had spent much money and time in the 
place before his arrest, and now he ex- 
pected his money to purchase there a 
share of friendship as well as a drink. 

** John, drink with me! You know 
I was here that night!’’ he begged of 
the proprietor, who stood silent and 
motionless. 


For answer the owner of the saloon 
picked up a spoon and with it pushed 
the gold piece off the bar. As the coin 
rattled on the floor he pointed to the 
open door, but spoke no word to Brand 
Waecker. 

‘*D—n you! Won't take my money, 
hey ?”’ 

He recovered the coin and turned 
back to the bar, to find the man behind 
it still pointing tothe open door. With 
a growl and a curse he left the place. 

Herman Waecker left no will; at 
least none was found. If he had other 
relatives than the nephew who was 
tried for his murder his neighbors knew 
nothing of them. When the nephew, 
after his acquittal, returned to the cabin 
and took possession of the property, no 
one questioned his right, none inter- 
fered. He patched the half-burned 
structure and made one room habitable. 
There he lived for a short time, and 
made a pretense of carrying on the 
work in the truck gardens, but beyond 
providing for his own food his work 
was useless. No person in the town 
would buy of him or sell tohim. None 
would speak to him. When he ap- 
peared on the streets of the town, doors 
were closed at his approach. Men see- 
ing him coming would turn about to 
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avoid a meeting, and children at play 
would run home in silence, their faces 
white with terror. The punishment of 
silence was strictly enforced. 

The remarkable statement of the 
judge who presided at the trial and his 
informal sentence of the acquitted man 
to be shunned by his fellow-men, at- 
tracted much attention atthetime. The 
facts were published again and again in 
all sections of the country, with pictures 
of Brand Waecker that bore some re- 
semblance of the man. 

Ignorant, cruel and without nerves 
or imagination, Waecker yet hid the 
animal instinct that demands compan- 
ionship. He could not long endure 
the isolation forced upon him after his 
trial. Three months after his acquittal 
he disappeared from the town where no 
man would speak to him and children 
fled at his approach. He had plenty 
of money. That fact was amply de- 
monstrated by his subsequent travels. 
The first news of him after his disap- 
pearance was that he had gone to Texas. 
He had planned to assume another 
name and find human companionship 
by losing himself somewhere on the 
great plains of the Southwest. One 
day he was a passenger on a train 
bound for Western Texas and attempted 
to engage in conversation with a fellow 
passenger. The stranger glanced at 
him with a startled and questioning 
look for a moment, then taking from 
his pocket a page of an illustrated paper, 
turned to the story and picture of Brand 
Waecker. 

The man to whom the exile had 
spoken moved to the other end of the 
car, but his eyes expressed the loath- 
ing he felt for the prisoner of silence. 
In a few minutes the news had spread 
through the train that the passenger 
with the snake-like eyes and distorted 
face was Brand Waecker, and then 
silence reigned in every car. 

When next heard of he had sought a 
home among red men in the Indian 
Territory. He could not speak a word 
of their language, but when by signs 
he made them understand that he 
wanted to remain with them, the head 
chief of the village went into his tent 
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and brought forth a worn copy of an 
illustrated paper, and when he had 
looked at a picture in it he knew that 
the white man before him was Brand 
Waecker. Then silence fell upon that 
Indian village, and the warriors gather- 
ing about the stranger pointed toward 
the sunset. Then the doomed man 
knew that wherever he might go he 
was still a prisoner, and in silence he 
moved on. 

The wanderer appeared among men 
again and again at increasing intervals 
during the next seven or eight years, 
but wherever he appeared he was 
quickly recognized and then all lips 
were silent, while strong and threaten- 
ing hands as silently gave the order to 
move on. He wandered over the far 
Northwest, shipped aboard a vessel 
bound for Alaska and tried to make his 
way to the Yukon gold fields. But his 
picture and his story were in every camp 
and cabin, and a wall of silence more 
terrible than snow-covered mountains 
or ice-gorged rivers warned him back, 
and back he came after suffering untold 
hardships. From the sentence of the 
indignant judge who believed him 
guilty of murder there was no escape. 

The good people of the town of 
had for a year mourned the death of the 
venerable judge who had presided at 
the Waecker murder trial, and that crime 
was still fresh in the public memory, 
when one day an uncouth figure, dirt- 
begrimed and half clad in rags, came 
down the main street, keeping close to 
the middle of the roadway, and glanc- 
ing furtively about like a hunted ani- 
mal. The form of this figure was thin 
and bent, but under a mass of tangled 
and matted hair and beard, squirmed 
and danced the little half-green, wholly 
wicked eyes of Brand Waecker. He 
had come back to the scene of his 
crime, back to the center of his prison, 
into the thick of the silence of aversion 
from which he could not escape. 

The prisoner went back to the old 
cabin, now crumbling to ruin and half 
hidden by the weeds and brambles that 
had grown unchecked through all the 
years he had been seeking to escape his 
punishment. No one had touched the 
































property, none cared to dispute his 


claim of ownership. How he lived 
during the, next four years none of the 
townspeople knew, none cared. Some- 
times he went away to the remote hills 
and valleys where possibly he found 
those who,not knowing him,might have 
sold him food. In the summer he feebly 
cultivated a patch of garden. Into the 
streets of the town he ventured no 
more and around the crumbling cabin 
his neighbors placed a wall of silence. 
None spoke to him and he no longer 
made any attempt to seek human com- 
panionship. 

Early one winter evening, when 
wind and rain, in shrieks and gusts, 
recalled to the older townsmen the night 
of the Waecker murder, some farmers 
living near the ruined cottage came 
hurriedly to the tavern in town with a 
story of wild cries and groans heard in 
the home of the isolated one. The 
townsmen gathered about the hot stove, 
looked at each other in silence for a 
moment; then spoke Dr. Baired, friend 
and physician of them all:— 

‘*Call the Parson!’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
give us two good lanterns. We will 
go and see if our services are required.”’ 

Parson Jones came promptly, and 
physician and minister went together to 
the cabin. The interior was in total 


darkness, but as they approached the 
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open door they heard a faint moan, a 
whimper like the complaint of an ani- 
malin pain. They entered together and 
by the light from their lanterns they 
saw in one corner of the miserable den, 
stretched on a pile of dirty straw, some- 
thing that moved slightly and at inter- 
vals uttered a gasping and gurgling 
sound. 

Parson Jones went 
vance, and holding the lantern close to 
the straw, bent over and looked down 
upon the creature lying there, but he 
did not speak. Two little eyes, glazing 
fast, gleamed faintly in the dim light. 
Two claw-like hands were raised a trifle 
above the black straw, and then a voice, 
faint and broken, but with a tone almost 
human, said in a whisper half-drowned 
by a rattle in the throat, ‘‘ Speak to 
me! oh, speak to me!”’ 

The good minister and the physician 
knelt in silence, one on either side of 
the heap, and each caught a wrist of the 
creature lying there and felt for a pulse: 
The object moved once, a last effort to 
speak, the rattling sound in the throat 
was still and Brand Waecker was dead. 

They hurriedly closed the eyes to 
hide the mute appeal that even death 
had not blotted out, and as they turned 
from the scene the minister said in a 
low tone: ‘‘ His punishment was greater 
than he could bear!’ 


forward in ad- 
1 





“His punishment was greater than he could bear!” 


It was during the eleven o'clock recess. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF CHRISTOPHER 






AD Christopher Cobb, "on a 
certain June morning, been 
looking for a character in- 
stead of for angle worms, he 
need have gone no further 
than the old apple tree back of the 
school house. It was during the eleven 
o’clock recess, and items of interest 
were being ventilated by certain be- 
ginghamed ones of authority. Topic 
of the day: Christopher Cobb, aged 
ten. 

‘*He’s got the puggest nose and the 
most freckles of any boy in school,’’ 
chanted Mollie Jenkins. 





By ANNA HAMILTON YEAMAN 


‘*He’s the very worst speller in the 
line,’’ croaked Mary Perkins. 

‘* He’s mean and cruel, that’s what 
he is; he sat on my sick kitten the day 
I brought it to school and never even 
said he was sorry,’’ Selina Skinner 
blinked away the painful memory. 

‘* He’s very boisterous; he has the 
roughest manners and screechiest voice 
of any boy I know,’’ thus purred Manda 
Briggs. She was the eldest of five 
ministerial blessings and sustained a 
reputation for ‘‘ pretty manners.”’ 

Broken bits of these acid truths sifted 
through the school room windows to 
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The Discovery 


the desk, where Miss Cantrell was biting 
the tasselled end of a pencil. As she 
listened her forehead crinkled into anx- 
ious lines; still, she smiled—just a 
little. 

‘*T wonder,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ how 
it will all turn out; it was a pretty 
rash experiment.’’ 

It was indeed. It had taken all the 
inexperienced courage of youth, to- 
gether with well-anchored confidence 
in modern theories just culled from a 
modern college. For Miss Cantrell 
had come to Wilson’s Corners armed 
with an impressive diploma, and up- 
holstered with noble intentions of teach- 
ing the youth of the community ‘‘some- 
thing besides the three R’s.’’ Toward 
that creditable end she had just taken 
the first step, and she had stepped 
straight beyond the limits of all former 
history of Wilson’s Corners. 

When Miss Cantrell suggested that 
school close that summer with a picnic 
to Waterford Glen, 
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and the possibility of extracting from 
the paternal purse the glories of new 
hair ribbons. 

So far, so good—but the worst was 
yet to come; and when Miss Cantrell 
smiled with misleading sweetness, and 
said she was going to ask each of the 
boys to invite a girl to go with him to 
that picnic, and to hold himself re- 
sponsible for the safe arrival of both 





instead of with 
essays and piece- 
speaking, every 
one of the sixteen 
faces grinned their 
satisfaction. The 
boys chortled in 
the fulness of their | 
joy—already they \ 
saw pleasant vi- 
sions of bulging, 
creaking lunch 
baskets. 

Billy Williams 
actually whooped, 
recalling memor- 
ies of the last 
Sunday -school 
picnic, when Billy 
had succumbed to 
too secular devo- 
tion to fruit cake. 
However, he might 
have better luck 
next time. 

As for the girls, 
their eyes bright- 
ened with antici- 
pations of the 
starchy misery of 
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girl and lunch basket at the store, and 
provide a fishing-pole for the further 
delectation of the said girl—then things 
A fog of stolid gloom settled on every 
boy’s face. 
his pencil and looked at Miss Cantrell. 
Scorn was written in every feature, but 
tolerance for such feminine idiocy. 
The girls twisted nervously in their 
A few sent shy 
“7 glances, both anx- 
| 
| ening, towards the 
| future gallants of 
H 
No encourage- 
ment there. 
the boys knotted 
together in a cor- 
ner of 
ground and boiled 
‘‘Ask a girl to 
go to a picnic ! 
not; sweet picture 
they’d make, 
strings, carrying a 
basket; not they. 
cracked.”’ 
Christopher 
worms. 
Under the apple 
zed apprehensive- 
ly 
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their Sunday best 


“* The puggest nose in school.” 


that, moreover, he might acceptably 
began to look serious. 

Christopher Cobb stopped sharpening 
in his gray-blue eyes was a masculine 
seats, petrified wonder on their faces. 

and threat- 
Wilson’s Corners. 
| 
Once _ outside, 
' the  ball- 
over in rebellion. 
Well, they guessed 
hitched to apron 
Teacher was 
nerely dug for 
tree, the girls buz- 
Which 


boy 
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would ask which girl? It was a preg- 
nant moment. 

Mary Perkins, casting a weather eye 
toward the ball-ground, madeimpressive 
calculations on her fingers. 

‘‘There’s just a boy apiece,’’ she 
reported; ‘‘but there’s that /orrible 
Christopher Cobb. Of course he won’t 
ask any one—some girl will just be left 
out, that’s all.’’ She wagged her head 
officially. 

Each maiden hopefully regarded the 
other as the possible victim of neglect, 
and took courage. 

‘*He’s the disagreeablest boy in 
school,’’ snapped Mollie Jenkins, thus 
opening the way for that eloquent and 
itemized list of Christopher’s short- 
comings. 

Each girl took.a conscientious part 
in the cordial reviling of Christopher 
Cobb—all but Sallie Barton. But that 
comes later. 

Now the trouble all arose from 
Christopher’s intolerable attitude to- 
ward the girls. Not that any one of 
the boys was a pattern of chivalry, nor 
did their behavior suggest the prob- 
ability of the minister’s taking supper 
at their homes more than once a week. 
Still, Christopher eclipsed anything 
ever endured by suffering femininity. 

In winter, he refused to skate on the 
village pond: girls went—that was 
enough. 

In summer, he turned a deaf ear to 
the heralded flesh pots of the Sunday- 
school picnics: again—girls. And at 
the Mission Band supper Christopher’s 
was the only missing pair of appreci- 
ative jaws. 

Perhaps Billy Williams ate his share, 
who can tell? 

At school he never sharpened the 
girls’ pencils, nor borrowed their slate 
sponges, nor asked them where the 
geography lesson was. One does not 
easily overlook such slights. 

So the girls said he was a horrid, 
mean boy, and they ated him! 

And they did. They hated him with 
heads high in the air, with unseeing 
eyes levelled far beyond his tawny head, 


and with stolid chins that would not - 


be perverted when he stood near in 
class. Could anything be more con- 


vincing? But among them was one 
who stood on suspiciously neutral 
ground. This was Sallie Barton. 

Under Christopher’s neglect Sallie 
was good-naturedly indifferent; when 
occasionally noticed she was unaffect- 
edly friendly; and it was rumored that 
Christopher tolerated Sallie. That was 
all. Still, he had been seen showing 
her his pet collection of marbles, and 
once he had given her a bird’s egg. 

It was nearly time for the school bell 
to ring, and the girls, having spent 
their indignation on Christopher, turned 
compelling eyes on Sallie. But Sallie 
only twisted her apron strings into 
hesitating knots, and looked dubiously 
out into space. 

Remembering the bird’s egg, care- 
fully bedded in blue cotton in Sallie’s 
desk, the four were deferentially silent. 
Perhaps they felt that Sallie might be 
the means of reducing Christopher to a 
state of grace. 

‘‘ Maybe Christopher’ll ask you, 
Sallie,’’ tittered Selina at last. 

Sallie scraped her feet on the ground, 
her cheeks warmed into color. 

‘Tf he does,’’ hammered Mary 
Perkins, ‘‘ you just ought to refuse plum 
out; that would fix him. Now, that’s 
your chance, Sallie.’’ 

Mary never bit off her own nose, but 
she cheerfully recommended its efficacy 
to others. 

Sallie looked rather worried. Just 
then the bell rang, and she fled to her 
seat. 

Class B in spelling lined up before the 
desk. Now it happened that Christopher 
had a bad cold; also, Christopher had 
no handkerchief—not since the com- 
pelling decencies of Sunday-school. So 
the spelling class was interrupted by 
frequent, audible and indelicately vigor- 
ous sniffs from Christopher; and once— 
I blush to write it—he sought relief in 
a prolonged snort, and drew his sleeve 
across his offending nose. 

The boys punched one another, and 
for two minutes were rendered quite 
unfit for academic service. 


Mollie Jenkins’ own aristocratic 


member raised itself above the level of 
such vulgarities. Amanda Briggs looked 
her horror of such an indecent breach 
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His pet collection of marbles. 


of etiquette, and Selina Skinner shivered 
with esthetic repulsion. But Sallie 
looked hard at the third button on Miss 
Cantrell’s shirt-waist, and grew un- 
necessarily pink in the face. 

Then she fumbled around under her 
apron and, unseen by the others, pushed 
a cambric ball into Christopher’s 
pocket. 

To all appearances Christopher was 
as Lot’s wife on looking back, but after 
a while he dug a stubby fist into the 
pocket nearest Sallie, and unconcernedly 
availed himself of the decent privileges 
therein. And Sallie’s heart grew sud- 
denly active. 

To the girls of the school, the days 
that followed were days of agonizing 
suspense and sickening disappointment. 
No sign nor word of invitation from 
any mother’s son of the boys. 

Many an anxious sigh escaped Miss 
Cantrell as she watched the boys for 
signs of weakening. 

Three days passed, and not a girl 
had been invited to the picnic. 

On the fourth day, Tommy Sawyer, 
the courageous, marched with brave 
face and beating heart to Sallie Barton, 
and asked her to go with him to the 


picnic. Moreover, he did it in the 
presence of the others. 

Sallie flushed and quivered shining 
eyes at Tommy. She was just about 
to murmur a confused, grateful accept- 
ance, when she looked up and saw 
Christopher swinging defiant, well-ven- 
tilated cotton legs over the fence. 

Then, she never knew what made 
her do it, but she did a terrible thing. 
She looked straight at Tommy and said, 
‘‘I’m sorry, but I am going with— 
someone else.”’ 

Poor Tommy’s face grew long and 
red. He didn’t recover for two days. 
Then Selina Skinner tactfully insinu- 
ated a few things, and he asked her. 

As for the girls, they barely survived 
theshock. Poor Sallie, fastened under 
their wondering ,accusing stares, blinked 
confusion at the grass. 

‘*Why, Sallie, who’re you goin’ 
with? When did he ask you? What 
did you say? Why didn’t you tell us?”’ 
bubbled they. It was an awful mo- 
ment. Sallie’s heart tightened within 
her, her throat pulsed thickly. 

**T can’t tell—it’s a secret.’ She 
picked up her books and fled home. 

Sallie lived through the next few 
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days, but she was spared nothing. 

Scalding questions, accusing looks, 
made every moment out of class a 
smarting misery. She twitched when 
spoken to, grew scarlet when looked at. 

As ’Manda Briggs said: ‘‘It was 
very pee-culiar.”” 

Meanwhile, among the boys, every 
reluctant surrender had been accounted 
for, save Christopher’s. So the morn- 
ing before the picnic he was accordingly 
besieged. 

‘* Chris, who’ve you asked to the pic- 
nic, huh?’’ queried Tommy. 

Christopher was whittling; he dug 
his knife emphatically into the stick: 
‘* Nobody, of course.’’ 

‘* Teacher said you had to ask some- 
one.”’ 

‘*'Teacher’s got another guess com- 
in’. I ain’t goin’ to ask any girl.”’ 

‘“Then I guess you can’t go,’ 
threatened Tommy. 

‘Then I guess I can stay home.’’ 

‘* Oh, I wouldn’t be a lobster,’’ per- 
sisted Tommy. 

‘‘ Well, 7 wouldn’t be an interferin’ 
meddler. See?” 

Tommy gave up. 

Sallie, dragging dusty shoes toward 
home, and carrying the sorest heart 
that ever throbbed beneath a gingham 
apron, was deciding she could never, 
never live through the shame of the 
morrow. 

They would soon know. All Wil- 
son’s Corners would know that Sallie 
Barton had L/ED. Oh, if she could 
only die! Die? Why not? 

One can easily fall out of a tall tree 
and break one’s neck, or accidentally 
roll out of the hay loft on to the hard 
barn floor. 

She looked across the road to the 
railroad tracks shining their length 
along the bank. In the distance a train 
shrieked. Sallie jumped. One might 
even—but she shut her eyes on the 
thought and two smarting tears slowly 
escaped. Sallie was feeling very sorry 
for herself. 

Just then Mary Perkins clattered by 
in a buggy. 

‘*See you to-morrow, Sallie,’’ she 
sung out suggestively. 

This was more than Sallie could 
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stand. Behind the blur of grief-laden 
tears she threw a look of forgiving 
agony after the buggy. 

‘* See her, indeed! They didn’t know. 
But she hoped—yes, she really hoped 
they would enjoy themselves at the 
picnic while she, Sallie, lay all cold and 
white, dead, dead, dead! 

Afterward they would go to the 
cemetery and hang a wreath over the 
little white marble angel at the head of 
the grave. She could hear the lovely 
things they would all say about her; 
how pretty, how good, how faithful at 
her studies, how unselfish to her friends 
she had always been. 

It made her feel quite cheerful. 

She pushed the old gate slowly back 
and turned in at her own yard. 

It was probably the last time she 
would ever walk through that gate. 
Nobody knew—ah me! But her mother 
was jingling a tin pail in the kitchen 
door. 

‘* Sallie, wish’t you’d go to the patch 
in the south meadow and pick some 
raspberries for supper.”’ 

‘© Yes’m.’’ 

Sallie extended an apathetic hand for 
the pail. A moment before that hand 
had been folded piously on her breast, 
some white roses drooping over its 
deathly whiteness. 

She groped under the Syringa bush 
for Gwendoline Irene, where she was 
hidden from the destructive familiarities 
of the dog, Jimmy. His demonstrations 
had already reduced Gwendoline Irene’s 
scarlet lips and dazzling cheeks to a 
pathetic pallor. 

Sallie clutched her now with a fierce 
mother-love and an alarming disregard 
for Gwendoline’sanatomy, which threat- 
ened a sawdust hemorrhage. 

But Gwendoline Irene never com- 
plained. She was a satisfactory some- 
body. She said littl—but she under- 
stood. 

Sallie pushed through the long grass, 
across the meadow to the sunny corner 
where the berries grew along a bank. 
Below, a creek tinkled its cheery way 
between the soft muddy shores. 

Suddenly Sallie stopped. In front of 


some scraggy young trees stood a boy, 
tying a line to a fishing pole. 









































Selina Skinner shivered with aesthetic repulsion. 
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It was Christopher. Sallie grewsuddenly ashamed. 
She hesitated ; then walked deliberately down to 
where Christopher stood. 

‘*Hello, Christopher!’’ 

If Christopher was delighted to see her he dis- 
guised it well. 

‘*Hello! Where'd you come from?’’ 

‘*Up there,’’ the sun-bonnet jerked back. 

‘* What'd you come for?’’ Christopher had no tact. 

Now this was embarrassing. Sallie didn’t know. 
She looked at the ground and saw two fishing 
poles. Then she knew. 

‘To fish,’’ she said quietly. 

‘‘Huh, where’s your pole?’’ Christopher’s eyes 
shot suspicion at her. 

Something made Sallie brave. She smiled and 
nodded toward his feet. 

** Down there,’’ pointing suggestively to his. 

**Golly, you got gaul; them’s mine.” 

‘“‘Yes, I know; I thought you might let me 
use one.”’ 

Sallie stooped and picked one up. Christopher 
growled thunderously. 

‘Jiminy, not that one! Here, this will do for 
you to fool with.’’ He took the pole roughly and 
replaced it with the shorter one. 

‘* Girls can’t fish, anyway,’’ he muttered. 

Sallie’s eyes flashed a danger light. Couldn't 
they indeed! Well, she’d show him. She decided 
to catch a fish if it took all night; but she said 
nothing. 

Christopher baited his line with a squirming 
worm ; and then, strange to tell, civilly baited Sal- 
lie’s and threw it out into the stream. 

The two sat on the bank and waited. Silence 
gathered thick about them. Sallie shied a glance 
at Christopher around the edge of her sun-bonnet. 
Then she spoke. 

‘*Goin’ to the picnic to-morrow, Christopher ?”’ 
very sweetly. 

‘‘Nope.’’ Sallie baited him again. 

‘*Why aren’t you goin’?’’ Her voice was smooth 
with honeyed innocence. 

‘Oh, cause I don’t wanter. *Tain’t no fun. 
You're goin’ tho’, aren't you?’’ He turned to her 
frankly. 

Sallie’s sun-bonnet drooped. ‘‘ Y—yes—I—g— 
guess so,’’ the words came haltingly from gingham 
depths. 

‘‘Who you goin’ with,’’ persisted Christopher. 
All Sallie’s suffering broke afresh over her. Her 
throat filled with the same aching lump, her lashes 
drooped, heavy with new tears. 

She blinked hard, and swallowed; then—‘‘Oh 
Christopher, I’m, I—I’m goin’ with you/’’ she 
finished unexpectedly. 
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‘* Gee!’’ 

Sallie looked up prepared for the worst. But 
Christopher’s eyes bulged at his line, which tight- 
ened and jerked in his brown hands. 

‘*H’st, I got a bite,’ he hissed. 

He braced himself firmly against some gnarled 
roots, and Sallie watched him ease and tighten the 
line by turns; the strain swayed his sturdy body, 
and the muscles in his arms swelled. 

‘*Golly, I’ve lost it! No, here it comes.’’ It 
came, flopping, wrenching in the air, and Christo- 
pher grunted in ecstacy as he took the hook out of 
the shining, spotted fish. 

Christopher beamed. ‘‘That’s the best I ever 
did. Golly, he’s a corker.”’ 

He was. As Sallie looked she prayed a little 
prayer under her breath. 

‘*Dear God, please let me catch a fish bigger’n 
Christopher’s.”’ 

Christopher feverishly baited his line again, but 
the fish were wary. For fifteen minutes they sat 
and waited patiently. Squirms and grunts from 
Christopher; windy sighs from Sallie. 

‘*Huh, guess I'll go home—no use sittin’ here 
forever.’’ Christopher pulled in his line. Despair 
settled on Sallie. Just then her lined pulled, and 
something flopped in the water; another jerk, 
and then 

‘Oh, Christopher, look!’’ Her line stretched 
tightly. 

Sallie was being nearly pulled off of her feet. 
Christopher grabbed the rod. 

‘* Here, let me have it, quick! He'll break that 
little rod! You can’t manage him—the line’ll cut 
your hands—you ain’t strong enough!’’ 

Some swelling instinct surged in Sallie. She 
pulled away from him. 

‘*Christopher Cobb, you just keep away—I’m 
goin’ to land this fish my own self—so now!’’ 

There was a Spartan light in her eyes. She braced 
her feet firmly; but the strain was too great for her 
tender muscle. 

She swayed forward, lost her balance, slipped on 
the loose, rough soil, and once started down the 
steep bank was powerless to stop. 

Christopher, thoroughly frightened, rushed after 
her. 

‘‘Hi! Catch on to that birch ahead, that’ll stop 
you!’’ he yelled. 

Sallie threw out one arm and circled the slender 
little tree. It swayed low, and she swung out to one 
side, and rolled down the few remaining feet into 
the creek. 

When Christopher reached her she stood muddy 
and dripping in the water. : 

‘* Are you wet ?”’ he gasped, with masculine naivité. 
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‘*A little,”’ spluttered Sallie; but she 
was not absorbed in the moisture of the 
moment. She looked ruefully down 
the stream. Christopher followed with 
round eyes. 

‘* Gee, is the fish gone?’’ His voice 
was funereal. Sallie nodded. 

‘* It slipped away when I grabbed the 
tree—I couldn’t hold it any longer, 
’cause the line cut my hand while I was 
up on the bank; and I couldn’t hold 
on with only one hand when I caught 
the tree.’’ 

‘* Let’s see it.’’ 

Sallieopened herhand. Itwas bleed- 
ing where the line had cut through the 
tender flesh. 

‘* Phew!” whistled 
almost sympathetically. 
hurt like fun, don’t it?’’ 

‘*Some,’’ winced Sallie. ‘‘ But—I 
don’t mind, I care much more—about— 
the fish.’’ He would never know sow 
much she cared. 

This was sporting spirit, worthy of a 
boy. Christopher expanded generously. 

‘You were plucky, anyway; dead 
plucky.’’ 

Such graciousness 


Christopher, 
‘Tt must 


had healing 


powers. Sallie actually smiled down 
on what had been a clean pink frock. 
‘*Guess I'd better go home, round 
back,’’ suggested she. 
Christopher grinned. 
had.”’ 


‘*Guess we 


‘“We!’’ That meant he was going 
with her. Despite the pain in the hand 
and her soaking clothes, a quiet sense 
of peace settled upon Sallie. 

At the kitchen door Sallie bumped 
unseeing into her mother. 

‘* Why Sallie, where in the world ’’— 
It was Christopher who interrupted. 

‘* She does look kinder damp, don’t 
she? But it wasn’t her fault, Mrs. Bar- 
ton. Sheslipped on the bank, where we 
was fishin’, and couldn’t stop till she 
landed in the creek. She couldn’t help 
it, she was real plucky. And look at 
this ; not less than five pounds !”’ 

Proudly did Christopher Cobb lay 
on the Barton table his own shining 
spoils. 

‘Oh!’ gasped Sallie, helplessly, 
‘‘that’s your fish, Christopher.’’ 

‘*I guess its yours now,’’ he said 
with a grin. He shuffled embarrassed 
feet down the kitchen steps. 

‘* Guess I'd better be cuttin’ home.” 
But once on the gravel walk, loco- 
motion became suddenly difficult ; he 
scraped the path with hesitating feet. 

Then he hitched around to the door, 
where Sallie stood twisting her sun- 
bonnet. That settled it. 

‘* Say, Sallie, it’s all right "bout that 
picnic tomorer. I'll be here for you at 
nine sharp.’’ 

And his cotton legs blinked in the 
distance. 


DR. ADOLPH LORENZ 


By SAMUEL STEVENS SHERMAN 


HE good old-fashioned truths 

about patience and persever- 
-ance and plenty of honest 
labor receiving their rewards 
in a material way in this 
world have received a striking 
demonstration in the recent trip to this 
country of Dr. Adolph Lorenz, of the 
University of Vienna. 

Dr. Lorenz was born some forty- 
eight years ago, of parents who, al- 
though highly respectable and respected 
farmers in the north of Austria, were 
far from wealthy. As a boy, he had to 





work long and hard, thereby develop- 
ing a habit which has never left him. 
He got a little schooling, but more 
plowing. His parents wanted him to 
be a farmer, as was his father and grand- 
father and great-grandfather before him. 
But, in spite of many discouragements, 
he prepared himself for college and 
entered the University of Vienna. 

At the University, Adolph Lorenz 
fought a hard fight against the com- 
bined forces of ignorance and poverty. 
The marks of his struggle are on his 
face and in his full iron-gray beard to- 











From a hitherto unpublished photograph. 
Adolph Lorenz. 


A master of orthopedic surgery and the most skilful surgeon in the world at reducing congenital 
dislocation of the hip. 
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day, and in the spareness of his tall and 
resolute figure. Having chosen medi- 
cine as his work, he soon further re- 
stricted his efforts to orthopedic sur- 
gery, or the surgery which straightens 
crooked bones, puts the various parts 
of the human framework in their ap- 
pointed places, and makes the cripple 
straight. Later, he selected the problem 
of congenital dislocation of the hip as 
being the special study of his special 
branch of his specialty. He made him- 
self a good physician, a master of ortho- 
pedic surgery, but the most skilful sur- 
geon in the world at reducing congenital 
dislocations of the hip. 

It was fifteen years ago that he first 
began to devote time to the problem 
of congenital hip dislocations, those 
distressing accidents of birth, or be- 
fore birth. Dr. Lorenz was attracted 
to the subject by the method advanced 
by a Boston surgeon named Buck- 
minster Brown, who conceived the 
idea of holding a patient in exten- 
sion and of stretching by traction the 
tissues sufficiently to allow the head of 
the leg bone, or femur, to be brought 
opposite the natural socket in the hip 
bone, called the acetabulum. The idea 
was a great step in advance, but it 
failed of cures and was succeeded by 
an operation under the knife, in which 
the contracting muscles and tissues 
were cut, so as to allow the bones to be 
put in place and to remain there until 
nature could adjust herself to the 
changed conditions. It was in perfect- 
ing this operation that Dr. Lorenz first 
greatly distinguished himself. 

But the operation under the knife is 
severe and dangerous, and not sure. 
So about nine years ago, Dr. Lorenz 
conceived the idea of an operation by 
manipulation only, which would stretch 
the muscles and tissues and place the 
dislocated bone in its proper place. 
With that strange coincidence that has 
so frequently occurred at the birth of 
great discoveries, an Italian surgeon, 
Pica, tried the same plan almost simul- 
taneously with Dr. Lorenz’s attempt. 
With a child for his subject, Dr. Lorenz 
succeeded, while Dr. Pica failed with 
au adult; but the honor of the scientific 
discovery remains divided. Dr. Lorenz 


went ahead improving and perfecting 
the details of his method, adding the 
plaster cast that holds the limb in place 
while nature is making the proper 
socket and repairing the stretched liga- 
tures and muscles. Where a child has 
not reached the age when its bones be- 
come too hard and its muscles too 
strong, Dr. Lorenz believes that his 
method will always effect a cure. 

With the solution of the problem 
which Dr. Lorenz has chosen for his 
life-work, honors and advancement 
came to him. He was made a pro- 
fessor and the head of the department 
of orthopedic surgery at the University 
of Vienna. A sorrowing mother in Ch:- 
cago read of his ability and success, and 
a new chapter in Dr. Lorenz’s career was 
opened. 

Little Lolita Armour, the five-year- 
old granddaughter of the late P. D. 
Armour, and the daughter of J. Ogden 
Armour, the present millionaire head 
of the great corporation of Armour & 
Co., was a cripple from birth. Almost 
unlimited money and care failed to 
make her as other children, until her 
mother read of Dr. Lorenz. Dr. Lorenz 
came to this country for a consideration, 
supposed to have been about $75,000. 
He operated on the Armour child and, 
as far as can be judged at this writing, 
he made her well. 

Dr. Lorenz spent three weeks in 
Chicago. With the generosity that 
characterizes the true scientist, he gave 
freely of his skill in all directions. 
The next child he cured after the mil- 
lionaire’s daughter, was the daughter 
of an ignorant Polish day laborer, sent 
to a free clinic. Dr. Lorenz made a 
round of the city hospitals, giving dem- 
onstration after demonstration for the 
benefit and instruction of the medical pro- 
fession and the curing of poor children. 

Dr. Lorenz’s skill was in great de- 
mand. The hotel clerks estimated that 
two hundred to three hundred persons 
consulted him daily. He performed as 
many operations as his strength would 
permit. From the rich, he accepted 
pay; the poor he helped free. His 
money rewards were large, and Dr. Lo- 
renz left the city a rich man, according 
to Austrian standards. 
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THE AMETHYST BOX* 


By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 


Mr. Sinclair is betrothed to Gilbertine Murray who, like her cousin, Dorothy Camerden, is 
niece and heir of the irascible Mrs. Lansing. On the eve of his wedding Sinclair shows the bridal 
arty a tiny amethyst box containing a single drop of deadly poison. That evening the box is purloined 
rom the cabinet where it is kept, and Sinclair and I, who am engaged to Dorothy Camerden, realize 


that either of the girls may have taken it. The sudden death of 


the horror of the situation. 


rs. Lansing from poison intensifies 


The editors offer a prize of $100 to the first subscriber to Leslie’s Monthly who correctly forecasts 


the development of the story. 


VII.—ConrINUED. 


UT half way round the table 
I paused, not in irresolu- 
= tion but in a secret dismay 
for which I could give no 
real explanation to myself. The room 
was strangely quiet. It had been hum- 
ming with talk when I approached the 
door, but now, not a voice was raised, 
and every person there so far as I could 
see in my hurried glance about the 
board, sat with eyes fixed upon their 
plate ina state of peculiar concen- 
tration. 

Now what did this mean? Had they 
been talking about me? Possibly, and 
it would seem, in a way not altogether 
flattering to my vanity. 

Unable to hide all recognition of the 
embarrassment called up by my unex- 
pected entrance, I passed to the seat I 
have indicated, and let my enquiring 
look settle on Miss Lane. She was 
staring, in imitation of the others, 
straight into her plate, but as I gave 
utterance to a quiet good-morning, 
looked up and bestowed upon me a 
faint, almost sympathetic, smile. At 
once the whole table-full broke again 
into chatter, and I could safely put the 
question with which my mind was full. 

‘* How is Miss Murray ?’’ I whispered. 
‘* T see that she is not down.”’ 

‘Could you expect it?’’ was the 
half indignant reply. ‘‘ Poor Gilbert- 
ine! This is not the bridal day she 
expected.’ Then, with irresistible 
naivete, altogether in keeping with her 
petite figure and girlish face, ‘‘ I think 
it was just horrid in the old lady to die 
the night before the wedding, don’t 
you ?”’ 





‘*Indeed I do,’’ I emphatically re- 
joined, humoring her that I might the 
more readily learn the important fact I 
Was so anxious to know. ‘‘ Does Miss 
Murray still expect to be married to- 
day? No one seems to know.”’ 

‘*I can’t say what she expects. I 
haven’t seen her since the middle of 
the night. She didn’t come back to 
the room. They say she is sobbing out 
her terror and disappointment in some 
attic corner. Think of that for Gil- 
bertine Murray! But even that is bet- 
ter than—”’ 

Why didn’t she finish? Because of 
a fresh lull in the conversation about 
us? I hardly think so, for though the 
talk soon began again she remained si- 
lent, not even giving the least sign of 
wishing to prolong that particular topic. 
I finished my coffee as soon as pos- 
sible and quitted the room, but not 
before many had preceded me. I there- 
fore found the hall as full as before of a 
gossiping crowd. 

I was about to bow my way through 
the various groups which impeded my 
way to the library door when I noticed 
renewed signs of embarrassment on all 
the faces turned my way. Women 
who were clustered about the newel- 
post drew back, and some otheis 
sauntered away into side rooms with an 
appearance of suddenly wishing to go 
somewhere. This was certainly very 
singular, especially as these marks of 
disapproval did not seem to be directed 
so much at me as at someone behind 
me. Who could that someone be? 
Turning, I saw a young lady dressed in 
black slowly descending the staircase 
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in my rear. This young lady was Dor- 
othy, and it was against her this feeling 
of universal constraint, if not open re- 
pulsion, had been directed. 


VIII. 


GILBERTINE SPEAKS. 


At this insult shown to one I knew 
to be as innocent as she was lovely, I 
felt the blood rush to my face and 
would, perhaps, have given an unwise 
utterance to my wrath and indigna- 
tion, if at that moment I had not 
encountered the eye of Mr. Arm- 
strong, who was looking upon the scene 
from the rear hall. In the mingled 
surprise and distress he displayed, I saw 
that it was not from any indiscretion 
on his part that this feeling of doubt in 
her regard (to characterize it by no 
harsher word) had started. He had 
not betrayed the trust I had placed in 
him, yet the murmur had gone about 
which virtually ostracized her, and 
instead of confronting the eager looks 
of friends, she found herself met by 
averted glances and coldly turned backs, 
and soon by an almost empty hall. 

She stopped as she realized the effect 
of her presence and cast me an agonized 
look, which, while it held no appeal, 
roused every instinct of chivalry within 
me. Advancing, I met her at the foot 
of the stairs, and with one quick word 
seemed to restore her to herself. 

‘*Be patient!’’ I whispered. To- 
morrow they will be all around you 
again. Perhaps sooner. Go into the 
conservatory and wait.’’ 

She gave me a grateful pressure of 
the hand, while I bounded upstairs, 
determined that nothing should now 
stop me from finding Gilbertine and 
giving her the letter with which Sinclair 
had entrusted me. 

But this was more easily planned than 
accomplished. When I had reached the 
third floor (an unaccustomed and strange 
spot for me to find myself in) I at first 
found no one who could tell me to 
which room Miss Murray had retired. 
Then, when I did come across a stray 
housemaid and she, with an extraor- 
dinary stare, had pointed out the door, 
I found it quite impossible to gain any 


response from within, though I could 
hear a quick step moving restlessly to 
and fro and now and then a smothered 
sob or low cry. The wretched girl 
would not heed me, though I told her 
who I was and that I had a letter from 
Mr. Sinclair in my hand. Indeed, she 
presently became perfectly quiet and 
let me knock again and again, till the 
situation became ridiculous and I felt 
obliged to draw off. 

Not that I thought of yielding. No, 
I would stay there till her own fancy 
drove her to open the door, or till Mr. 
Armstrong should come up and force 
it. A woman upon whom so many 
interests depended could not remain 
shut up here much longer. Her posi- 
tion as a possible bride forbade it. 
Guilty or innocent, she must show her 
face before long. As if in answer to 
my thought, a figure appeared at this 
instant at the other end of the halk. It 
was that of Dutton, the butler, and in 
his hand he held a telegram. He seemed 
astonished to see me there, but passed 
me with a simple bow and stopped be- 
fore the door I had so unavailingly 
assailed a few minutes before. 

‘‘A telegram, miss,’’ he shouted, 
as no answer was made to his knock. 
‘‘Mr. Armstrong asked me to bring it 
to you. It is from the bishop and calls 
for an immediate reply.’’ 

There was a stir within, but the door 
did not open. Meanwhile, I had sealed 
and thrust forth the letter I had held 
concealed in my breast pocket. 

‘*Give her this,- too,’’ I signified, 
pointing to the crack under the door. 

He took the letter, laid the telegram 
on it, and pushed them both in. Then 
he stood up and eyed the unresponsive 
door with the set look of a man who 
does not easily yield his purpose. 

‘‘T will wait for the answer,’’ he 
shouted through the closed panels of 
the door, and drawing back took up 
his stand against the opposite wall. 

I could not keep him company there. 
Withdrawing into a big dormer window 
that gave light to a cross hall, I waited 
with beating heart to see if her door 
would now open. Apparently not, yet 
as I still lingered, I heard the lock 
turn, followed by the sound of a proud 
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and hurried step. Dashing from my 
retreat, I reached the main hall in time 
to see the slim and elegant figure of 
Miss Murray disappear towards the 
staircase. This was well, and I was 
about to follow her when, to my as- 
tonishment, I perceived Dutton stand- 
ing in the doorway from which she had 
just stepped, staring down at the floor 
with puzzled looks. 

‘*She did not take up the letters,”’ 
he cried in amazement. ‘‘She just 
walked over them. What shall | do 
about it? It is the strangest thing I 
ever saw.” 

And that was all. In a moment 
more he was half way down the hall 
on his way to the little boudoir over 
the porch. 

And I was left to await the result in 
an impatience so difficult to control 
that I wondered how much longer I 
could endure these shifts of feeling and 
constantly recurring moments of intense 
suspense. To escape the responsibil- 
ity of answering questions, and perhaps 
to get some idea of how Dorothy was 
sustaining an ordeal which was fast 
breaking up my own self-possession, I 
prepared to go down myself. What 
was my astonishment in passing the 
little boudoir, which was not far from 
the head of the stairs, to find its door 
ajar and the place empty. Sinclair had 
finished his interview then and not re- 
turned to confide the result of the same 
to me. What was I to think of this? 
It did not seem like Sinclair, unless her 
attempted explanations had been uncon- 
vincing, when perhaps he would find 
it hard to face me, harder than to face 
the crowd I could hear faintly whisper- 
ing below. 

With a heart heavy with forebodings 
to which I no longer dared give name, 
I made my way down and reached the 
lower step of the great staircase just as 
a half dozen girls, rushing from different 
quarters of the hall, surrounded the 
heavy form of Mr. Armstrong coming 
from his own especial little room. 

Their questions made a small hub- 
bub. With a good-natured gesture, he 
put them all back and, raising his voice, 
said to the assembled crowd :— 

‘**It has been decided by Miss Murray 


that, under the circumstances, it would 
be wiser to postpone the celebration of 
her marriage to some time and place 
less fraught with mournful suggestions. 
A telegram has been just sent to the 
bishop to that effect, and while we all 
suffer from this disappointment, I am 
sure there is no one here who will not 
see the propriety of her decision.”’ 

As he finished, Gilbertine appeared 
behind him. At the same moment, I 
caught, or thought I did, the flash of 
Sinclair’s eye from the recesses of the 
room beyond, but I could not stop to 
make sure of this, for Gilbertine’s look 
and manner were such as to draw my 
full attention, and it was with a mix- 
ture of almost inexplicable emotions 
that I saw her thread her way among 
her friends, in a state of high feeling 
which made her blind to their out- 
stretched hands and deaf to the murmur 
of interest and sympathy which uncon- 
sciously followed her. She was making 
for the stairs, and whatever were her 
thoughts, whatever the state of her 
mind, moved and looked superbly, in 
her pale, yet seemingly radiant abstrac- 
tion. I watched her as if fascinated, 
yet when she left the last group and 
began to cross the small square of carpet 
which alone separated us, I instinctively 
stepped down and aside, feeling that to 
meet her eye just then without knowing 
what had passed between her and Sin- 
clair, would be cruel to her and well- 
nigh unbearable to myself. 

She saw the movement and seemed 
to hesitate an instant, then her eye, 
though not her head, turned for one 
quick instant in my direction, and I 
saw her smile. Great God! it was the 
smile of innocence. Fleeting as it was, 
the pride that was in it, the sweet asser- 
tion and the joy were unmistakable. I 
felt like springing to Sinclair's side in 
the gladness of my relief, but there was 
no time; another door had opened down 
the hall, another person had stepped 
upon the scene, and Miss Murray, as 
well as myself, recognized by the hush 
which at once fell upon everyone pres- 
ent, that something of still more start- 
ling import awaited us. 

‘“Mr. Armstrong and ladies!’’ said 
this stranger (I knew he was a stranger 
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I could hear a quick step moving restlessly to and fro. 





by the studied formality of 
the former’s bow). ‘‘ I have 
made a few inquiries since I 
came here a short time ago, 
and I find that there is one 
young lady in the house who 
ought to be able to tell me 
better than anyone else under 
what circumstances Mrs. 
Lansing breathed her last. I 
allude to her niece, who 
slept in the adjoining room. 
Is that young lady here? 
Her name, if I remember 
rightly, is Camerden. Miss 
Dorothy Camerden.’’ 

A movement as of denial 
passed from group to group 
down the hall, and, while no 
one glanced towards the 
library and some did glance 
upstairs, I felt the dart of a 
sudden fear—or was it hope 
—that Dorothy, hearing her 
name called, would leave the 
conservatory and proudly 
confront the speaker in face 
of this whole suspicious 
throng. But no Dorothy ap- 
peared. On the contrary, it 
was Gilbertine who turned, 
and with an air of authority 
for which no one was pre- 
pared, asked in tones vibrat- 
ing with feeling :— 

‘*Has this gentleman the 
official right to question who 
was and who was not with 
my aunt when she died?”’ 

Mr. Armstrong, who 
showed his surprise as in- 
genuously as he did every 
other emotion, glanced up 
at the light figure hovering 
over them from the staircase 
and made out to answer :— 

‘* This gentleman hasevery 
right, Miss Murray. He is 
the coroner of the town, ac- 
customed to, inquire into all 
cases of sudden death.’’ 

‘“Then,’’ she vehemently 
rejoined, her pale cheeks 
breaking out into a scarlet 
flush, above which her eyes 
shone with almost an un- 
earthly brilliancy, ‘‘do not 
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call for Dorothy Camerden. It is not 
Dorothy you want, sir, but me. It was 
I who uttered that scream. It was I 
who saw Mrs. Lansing die. Dorothy 
cannot tell you what took place in her 
room and at her bed side, for Dorothy 
was not there. Aut / can.” 

Amazed, not as others were, at the 
assertion itself, but at the manner and 
publicity of the utterance, I stared at 
her in ever increasing wonder. Always 
beautiful, always spirited and proud, 
she looked at that moment as if nothing 
in the shape of fear, or even contumely, 
could touch her. She faced the aston- 
ishment of her best friends with abso- 
lute fearlessness, and, before the mur- 
mur of a dozen questioning voices could 
break into words, added :— 

‘I feel it my duty to speak thus 
publicly, because by keeping silerit so 
long I have allowed a false impression 
to goabroad. This I acknowledge to 
have been very wrong on my part, but 
I was almost dazed with terror, and 
found it as difficult to speak during that 
first shock as if I had been stunned. 
Besides, I was in a measure to blame 
for the catastrophe itself and lacked 
courage to own it. It was I who took 
the little crystal flask into my aunt's 
room. I had been fascinated with it 
from the first, fascinated enough to 
want to see it closer and hold it in 
my hand. But I was rather ashamed 
of this fascination, ashamed, I mean, to 
have anyone know that I could be 
moved by such a childish impulse; so, 
instead of taking the box, which might 
easily be missed, I took just the tiny 
phial which was so deftly concealed 
inside of it. It seems a strange act to 
me now, and I wonder at myself, but 
then it seemed a perfectly natural one, 
and I carried the little phial about 
quite calmly till I got to my room. 
Then, when the house was quiet and 
my room-mate asleep, I took it out and 
looked at it, and, feeling an irresistible 
impulse to share my amusement with 
my cousin, I stole to her room by the 
connecting balcony, just as I have 
often done before when our aunt was 
in bed and asleep. But, unlike any 
previous occasion, I found -the room 
empty. Dorothy was not there. As 
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the light was burning high, I knew she 
would soon be back, so stepped lightly 
in. Instantly I heard my aunt’s voice. 
She was awake and wanted something. 
She had evidently called before, for her 
voice was sharp with impatience and 
she used some very harsh words. When 
she heard me in Dorothy’s room, she 
shouted again and, as I have always 
been accustomed to go at her command, 
I hastened to her side, still holding the 
little phial concealed in my hand. As 
she had expected to see Dorothy, not 
me, she rose up in increasing anger, 
asking where my cousin was and why I 
was not in bed. I attempted to answer 
her, but she would not listen, but bade 
me turn up the gas, which | did. Then, 
with her eye fixed on me as though 
she suspected I held something which I 
did not wish her to see, she commanded 
me to change a hair-pin in her hair. 
This I could not do with the tiny flask 
still in my hand, so with a quick move- 
ment, which I hoped would pass unde- 
tected, I slid it behind some bottles 
which were standing on a table near- 
by, and bent to do what she required. 
But to attempt to escape her eye was 
useless. She had perceived my action, 
and feeling about for what I had at- 
tempted to hide from her, and coming 
in contact with the tiny flask, she 
seized it, and with a smile I shall 
never forget, held it up between us. 
‘What’s this?’ she cried, showing such 
astonishment at its minuteness and gen- 
eral appearance that it was immediately 
evident she had heard nothing of the 
amethyst-box which had been shown 
in the library. 

‘*** T never saw a bottle as small as this 
before. What is in it and why are you 
so afraid to have it seen?’ As she 
spoke she wrenched open the stopper. 
It stuck so I was in hopes she woulc 
fail to moveit, but she was a woman of 
uncommon strength. Then she smelt 
of it. Perhaps I looked embarrassed ; 
perhaps her curiosity was enough to 
impel her to do what she did, but when 
she found she could make nothing of the 
smell, she suddenly, and before I could 
so much as thrust out my hand or cry on 
her to stop, had tipped the flask to her 
lips. As I saw this action, and beheld 
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the one drop which Mr. Sinclair had 
said was enough to kill a man, slip 
from its hiding-place of centuries into 
her open throat, I felt as if I had swal- 
lowed it myself; I could neither speak 
nor move. But when an instant later 
I saw the look which spread suddenly 
over her face, a look of horror and 
hatred, of accusing horror and unspeak- 
able hatred, mingled with what I dimly 
felt must mean death, I let one horrified 
cry burst from my lips and then, panic- 
stricken, flew as if for life, back by the 
way I had come, to my own room. 
This was a great mistake. I should 
have remained with my aunt and boldly 
met the results of the tragedy which 
my folly had brought about. But terror 
knows no law, and having once vielded 
to the instinct of concealment, I knew 
no other course than to continue to 
maintain an apparent ignorance of what 
had just transpired. With chattering 
teeth and an awful numbness at my 
heart, I tore off my wrapper and slid 
into bed. Miss Lane had not wakened, 
but everyone else had and the hall was 
full of people. This terrified me still 
more, and for the moment I felt that I 
could never own the truth and bring 
down all the wonder and curiosity on 
myself. So I allowed a wrong impres- 
sion of this event to go about, for which 
act of cowardice I now ask the pardon 
of everyone here, asI have already asked 
that of Mr. Sinclair and of our kind 
friend, Mr. Armstrong.’’ 

She paused, and stood for a moment 
confronting us all with proud eyes and 
flaming cheeks, then amid a hubbub 
which did not seem to affect her in the 
least, she stepped down, and approach- 
ing the man who she had been told had 
a right to her full confidence, she said, 
loud enough for all who wished to hear 
her :— 

‘‘T am ready to give you whatever 
further information you may require. 
Shall I step into the drawing-room with 
you ?”’ 

He bowed and they at once disap- 
peared from the great hall, and the 
hubbub of voices became tumultuous. 

Naturally I should have joined in the 
universal expressions of surpriseand the 
gossip incident to such an unexpected 





revelation. But I found myself averse 
to any kind of talk. 

Till I could meet Sinclair’s eye and 
discern in it the happy clearing-up of 
all his doubts, I should not feel free to 
be my own ordinary and social self 
again. But Sinclair showed every evi- 
dence of wishing to keep in the back- 
ground, and while this was natural 
enough so far as the people about me 
were concerned, I did think it odd and 
very unlike him not to give me an op- 
portunity to express my congratulations 
at the turn affairs had taken and the 
frank attitude assumed by Gilbertine. 
I own I felt much disturbed by this 
neglect, and as the minutes passed and 
he failed to appear, I discovered that a 
certain latent consciousness of the fail- 
ure of these same explanations to quite 
account for the situation, was fast de- 
veloping into doubts which I did my 
best to smother, not only for the sake 
of Sinclair, but because I was still too 
much under the influence of Gilbertine’s 
fine and imposing personality to wish 
to believe aught but what her burning 
words conveyed. She must have spoken 
the truth, but was it the entire truth? 
I hated myself for asking the question ; 
hated myself for being more critical 
with her than I had been with Dorothy, 
who certainly had not made her own 
part in this tragedy as clear as one who 
loved her could wish. Ah, Dorothy ! 
it was time that some one told her that 
Gilbertine had openly vindicated her 
and that she could now come forth and 
face her friends without hesitation and 
without dread. Was she still in the 
conservatory ? Doubtless. But it would 
be better perhaps for me to make 
sure. 

Approaching the place by the small 
door opening out of the hall-way in 
which I stood, I took a hurried look 
within, and seeing no one, stepped 
boldly down between the palms to the 
little nook where lovers of this quiet 
spot were accustomed to sit. It was 
empty, and so was the library beyond. 
Coming back, I accosted Dutton, whom 
I found superintending the removal of 
the potted plants which encumbered 
the passages, and asked him if he 
knew where Miss Camerden was? He 
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answered without hesitation that she 
had stood in the rear hall a little while 
before, listening to Miss Murray; that 
she had then gone upstairs by the spiral 
staircase, leaving word with him that if 
anybody wanted her she would be found 
in the small boudoir over the porch. 

I thanked him and turned to join 
her, when Mr. Armstrong called me. 
He must have kept mea half hour in 
his room, discussing every aspect of 
the affair and apologizing for the 
necessity which he now felt for bidding 
farewell to most of his guests, among 
which, he was careful to state, he did 
not include me. Then, when I thought 
this topic exhausted, he began to talk 
about his wife, and what this dreadful 
occurrence was to her and how he de- 
spaired of ever reconciling her to the 
fact that it had been considered neces- 
sary to call on a coroner. Then he 
spoke of Sinclair, but with some con- 
straint and a more careful choice of 
words, at which, realizing that I was 
to reap nothing from this interview, 
only suffer strong and continual irrita- 
tion at a delay which was costing me 
the inestimable privilege of being the 
first to tell Dorothy of her reéstablish- 
ment in everyone’s good opinion, I 
exerted myself for release and to such 
good purpose that I presently found 
myself again in the hall, where the first 
person | ran against was Sinclair. 

He started and I started at this unex- 
pected encounter. Then we stoed still, 
and I stared at him in amazement, for 
everything about the man was changed, 
and—inexplicable fact !—in nothing was 
this change more marked than in his at- 
titude towards me. Yet he tried to be 
friendly and meet me on the old footing, 
and observed as soon as we found our- 
selves beyond the hearing of others :— 

‘“You have heard what Gilbertine 
had to say. ‘There is no reason for 
doubting her words. J do not doubt 
them and you will show yourself my 


friend by not doubting them either.’’ 
Then with some impetuosity and a 
gleam in his eye quite foreign to its 
natural expression, he pursued, with a 
pitiful effort to speak dispassionately, 
‘‘Our wedding is postponed—indefi- 
nitely. There are reasons why Miss 
Murray desired this. To you, though 
not to others, I will say, that a post- 
poned marriage seldom culminates in 
matriage. In fact, I have just released 
Miss Murray from all obligations to 
myself.’’ 

The stare of utter astonishment I 
gave him called up a flush, the first 
and only one I have ever seen on his 
uniformly pale cheeks. What was I to 
say, what could I say, in response to 
such a declaration, following so imme- 
diately upon his warm assertion of het 
innocence? Nothing. With that in- 
definable chill between us, which had 
come I knew not how, I felt tongue- 
tied. 

He saw my embarrassment, possibly 
my emotion, for he smiled somewhat 
bitterly and put a step or so between us 
before he remarked :— 

‘*Miss Murray has my good wishes. 
Out of respect to her position I shall 
show her a friend’s attention while we 
remain in this kouse. That is all I 
have to say on this subject. Walter, 
you and I| have had our last word con- 
cerning Gilbertine Murray.”’ 

And he was gone before I had suffi- 
ciently recovered to realize that in this 
word I had had no part, neither had it 
contained any explanation of the very 
facts which had once formed our great- 
est grounds for doubt, viz:—Beaton’s 
dream, the smothered cry uttered be- 
hind Sinclair’s shoulder when he first 
made known the deadly qualities of the 
little phial, and lastly, the strange de- 
sire acknowledged to by both these 
girls to touch and hold an object calcu- 
lated rather to repel than attract the 
normal female heart. 








(To be concluded.) 








WILLIAM H. CRANE 


A STUDY 
By EDWIN F. EDGETT 


With portrait of William H, Crane drawn from lite by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed as frontispiece to this magazine 


LTHOUGH William H. 

Crane has been a prom- 

inent figure on the 

American stage for the 

past generation and 

more, his years still 

number less than the 

three-score beyond 

whose mark the pass- 

ing hours rapidly carry 

one towards the limit 

set long ago by the Psalmist. His 
professional life, indeed, almost cov- 
ers a period of forty years, for it was 
in 1863 that he made his professional 
debut as the Votary in ‘‘ The Daughter 
of the Regiment.’’ Seventeen years 


before, or, to be exact, on April 30, 
1845, he first saw the light in the little 


inland Massachusetts town of Leicester, 
and after the customary education al- 
lotted to an American boy of the period, 
he set forth in the struggle for fortune 
by becoming a clerk in a dry goods 
store. When the once famous Holman 
company of juvenile singers reached 
Boston in 1863, he offered his services, 
and they were gladly accepted when it 
was found that he was eager to join the 
troupe at a salary of nothing a week. 
It was under these not very encourag- 
ing circumstances that his before-men- 
tioned debut occurred in 1863. 

As a young man Mr. Crane had a 
good buffo voice and a sufficient under- 
standing of music, and his first efforts 
were of enough importance to keep him 
a member of the Holman Opera Com- 
pany during seven long years. He 
sang in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,’’ ‘‘ The Bohem- 
ian Girl,’’ ‘‘La Sonnambula,’’ and 
many other popular operas, and there- 
after came a period of four years which 
he spent as leading comedian of the 
Alice Oates Opera Company. In 1874 
he played Le Blanc in the famous 
burlesque of ‘‘ Evangeline’’ upon its 
original production at Niblo’s Garden, 


in New York, and there began the end 
of the first epoch of his professional life. 
Forsaking comic opera and burlesque 
for the drama, he joined the stock com- 
pany at Hooley’s Theater, in Chicago, 
appearing there in a wide range of 
characters in such plays as ‘‘ Married 
Life,’’ ‘‘ The Rough Diamond,’’ ‘‘ Led 
Astray,’’ ‘‘School,’’ ‘‘ Divorce,’’ and 
‘* The Serious Family.’’ In 1877 began 
his partnership with Stuart Robson, an 
association which was to the advantage 
of both actors, and made them cele- 
brated the country over during the 
twelve years they acted together. Both 
had been engaged through some misun- 
derstanding to act the part of Gi/lipod 
in ‘‘ Our Boarding House,’’ and it took 
some little time for them to straighten 
out matters and reach the amicable 
arrangement which resulted in their 
joint starring tour. During the first 
years of their partnership such plays as 
‘‘Champagne and Oysters,’’ ‘‘ Our 
Bachelors’’ and ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit’’ 
were their staple productions, but in 
1879 they determined to make a bid for 
fame in the so-called higher walks of 
the drama. In other words, they 
planned a leap from modern farce to 
Shakespearean comedy. 

From a certain actor came the sug- 
gestion that they play the two dromios 
in ‘‘A Comedy of Errors.’’ ‘‘ But,” 
said Crane in reply, ‘‘how can I do 
it? Robson and I don’t look alike.’ 

‘** Never mind,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ you 
can makethe public think youarealike.’’ 

Some days later Crane mentioned the 
project to Robson. ‘‘Crane,’’ he said, 
‘‘you are an ath.’’ This closed the 
matter for the time-being, until one day 
Robson burst in upon his associate with 
the cry: ‘‘ Crane—great idea !” 

‘* What is it ?”’ 

‘* You and I play the two dromios in 
‘A Comedy of Errors!’ ” 

‘*Robson,’’ replied Crane, ‘‘I sug- 
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gested that to you several weeks ago.’’ 

After a moment's hesitation Robson 
broke forth in those well-known staccato 
accents of his :-— 

‘* Crane, you are a liar !’’ 

The interview, despite its strenuous 
language, was a friendly one, and the 
result was the production of ‘A 
Comedy of Errors,’’ which now forms 
an important part of the history of the 
American stage. Mr. Crane’s Dromio 
was the most notable feature of the 
performance, for while Robson simply 
represented himself in the garb of the 
Syracuse servant, Crane gave an excel- 
lent exhibition of his mimetic powers 
by duplicating the Dromzo of his asso- 
ciate. He has himself thus described 


the events of the opening night :— 


It was one of the most intensely exciting 
nights I ever experienced behind the scenes. 
In making up, Robson dropped a huge daub 
of grease paint on the front of histunic. Out 
of pure consideration for art, I painted a simi- 
larly dirty device on my garment. But Robson 
nearly destroyed the fine fabric of consistency, 
to the construction of which I had sacrificed 
the cleanliness of my attire, by walking on 
absent-mindedly in the second act with a 
smoking cigar protruding from his mouth. 
Robson’s familiarity with the play put him at 
ease, while all the conditions seemed con- 
spired to discourage me from another such 
heroic venture. Just previous to his entrance 
in the first act he declaimed his speech in the 
wings, and from this I took the key, which I 
had to hold constantly in mind. My lines 
were only partly committed, so that between 
thinking of Robson’s peculiar voice and man- 
nerisms—which I was expected to imitate 
faithfully—and of my own speeches—which 
should have been delivered with equal fidelity 
to Shakespeare—I sweltered in body and mind 
all night, 


Later in their joint career Crane 
played Falstaff to the Slender of Rob- 
son in a revival of ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ and in 1887 they produced 
what was to be their final effort together 
—Bronson Howard’s comedy, ‘‘ The 
Henrietta.’’ Their association came to 
an end with a farewell performance at 
the Star Theater, New York, in May, 
1889, and since then Mr. Crane has 
pursued his starring career alone. 

Mr. Crane, through the years that 
have elapsed since the close of his part- 
nership with Stuart Robson, has 
brought out more than a dozen plays in 
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which he has acted all sorts of comic 
characters—‘‘ The American Minister,’’ 
‘*The Governor of Kentucky,’’ the 
hero of ‘‘ His Wife’s Father,’’ and the 
Americanized Sir Anthony Absolute of 
‘‘A Virginia Courtship.’’ During all 
this period it has become evident that 
there are few American actors whose 
personality is so ingratiating and whose 
style is at the same time so rigid as is 
Mr. Crane’s. And yet although his 
personality has none of that extrava- 
gance which in many other well-known 
comedians arouses mirth merely at a 
glance, he never fails to awaken the 
risibilities of those who go to admire 
and those who go to criticise. His 
methods are arbitrarily his own, and 
they follow the rule laid down by his 
personality and by his many years of 
varied experience. His inevitable grim- 
aces, his regular pursing of the lips, the 
little inarticulate sounds with which he 
punctuates every sentence, his frequent- 
ly repeated gestures, rarely seem out of 
place ; they always fit into the character 
he is playing. 

Mr. Crane’s own ideals may thus be 
set down in his own words :— 


Acting is an objective art essentially, and 
we have to make our impression as quickly 
and as forcibly as we can. To this end let us 
take all that the painter and the designer of 
costumes can give us. Nevertheless, as an 
actor, I am not inclined to rate scenery or 
costume above acting. The play, and by the 
play I mean the acting as well, is the thing. 
But neither do I underrate the importance of 
all legitimate adjuncts to the actor’s art. I 
think, for instance, that we can never treat 
Shakespeare too well or bestow too much 
pains on the embellishment of his plays, re- 
membering always that a play must never be 
turned into a spectacle or the text sacrificed 
to the stage carpenter. 


As far as the recent past, the present 
and the immediate future are concerned, 
Mr. Crane can be identified only with 
the play and the part of ‘‘ David Harum.” 
Never before has he been able to get, as 
the French say, so thoroughly within 
the skin of a character. In make-up, 
in action, in manner and in voice, he 
visualizes the man, so that he really 
lives for the time-being. 

Mr. Crane is still in his prime, and 
the coming years will undoubtdly con- 
tinue him in public favor. 
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AN ELEVATOR CUPID 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


themselves to the elevator in the Bailey 

Building, for it was connected with an 
electric motor of such unstable character that 
the initiated had lost all confidence in it as 
a means of transportation. 

Katherine, however, was not an inhabitant. 
In her own town elevators pursued the even 
tenor of their way without vagaries of any 
sort; so, when her business with the photog- 
rapher on the top floor was completed, the 
young woman, with every reason to expect a 
swift and uneventful journey to the street, 
stepped confidently into the elevator. 

At the fourth floor the elevator stopped to 
admit a second passenger, a man named West- 
cott. Westcott differed from Katherine in 
that he entered the cage-like apartment with 
a full knowledge of its treacherous tendencies, 
but Westcott was that morning in a frame of 
mind to court disaster. He assured himself 
as he stepped in that it was a matter of com- 
plete indifference to him whether the elevator 
shot suddenly upward and crashed through 
the skylight or dropped without warning into 
the basement. 

The elevator, however, did neither of these 
things. Under the guidance of a chubby, 
blue-eyed youth, it pursued its downward 
career until it reached the space between the 
first and second floors; there it stopped. 

At sight of her fellow-passenger Katherine 
had turned pink with embarrassment. The 
man had muttered something under his breath 
and bowed frigidly ; for, before courting dis- 
aster, he had courted Katherine—apparently 
it had amounted to the same thing. They 
had parted forever only the evening before, 
and the ring she had worn for three months 
was at that moment in Westcott’s trousers 
pocket, where he had thrust it savagely at the 
end of their quarrel. 

‘*Why are we stopping here ?”’ asked Kath- 
erine, turning to the elevator boy of cherubic 
countenance. 

“*Cause we can’t go on,’’ returned the boy, 
producing a bag of peanuts and a dime novel, 
and proceeding to make himself comfortable. 
‘*The blamed power’s off.”’ 

‘““Has it ever—does it often go off like 
this?” 


TT inhabitants were chary of entrusting 


‘“Oh, yes,” replied the boy, cheerfully. 
‘*There’s nothin’ to be scared of. Some- 
times she runs all right for as much asa week; 
then, again, she won't budge for six or seven 
hours at a stretch.”’ 

‘* Six or seven hours !’’ gasped Katherine. 

“‘Yop,”’ replied the boy, settling himself 
more comfortably on his stool. ‘‘ Once it was 
longer, but gin’rally they get her goin’ in an 
hour or two. There’s no danger atall, Miss.’’ 

The boy gently discouraged further con- 
versation by burying himself in his book. 
Katherine moved to the end of the long, 
leather-covered seat. Westcott, at the ex- 
treme other end, stared gloomily at the wall. 

Katherine looked at her watch; it was al- 
ready past luncheon time, and she had been 
too miserable to eat much breakfast. Still— 
she brightened at the thought—she should not 
starve, for she had with her a box of choco- 
lates she was taking home to her sister’s 
children. 

She looked at her watch again. Only four 
more minutes had passed, but the pangs of 
hunger were becoming unendurable. The 
chubby boy munched peanuts with apparently 
no thought of his fellow-sufferers. Katherine 
untied the pink string that bound the candy- 
box, unfolded the paper, lifted the lid and 
ate a chocolate. 

When she had eaten three she glanced at 
Westcott. He was still gazing at the wall. 
The walls in elevator shafts are seldom inter- 
esting ; this one was tinted a bilious green— 
a color that Westcott abhorred. 

‘* How he must hate me,”’ thought Kather- 
ine, eating another chocolate, ‘‘ when he’d 
rather look at a wall like that than at me. I 
wonder what I ought todo? If we were utter 
strangers, cast away on a desert isle, and he 
had one biscuit and three drops of water, I 
should think him horrid if he didn’t offer me 
half. I suppose I ought to offer him some of 
these chocolates, even if we’re not on speak- 
ing terms.”’ 

Katherine, sitting very straight, and with 
her eyes straight ahead, pushed the box along 
the seat. Westcott paid no attention. 


‘* Will you have a chocolate ?’’ asked Kath- 
erine, somewhat unsteadily. 
Westcott was so sure that he was dream- 
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ing that he did not make any answer. 

‘“‘The lady spoke to you,” prompted the 
elevator boy. 

Westcott looked inquiringly at Katherine. 

‘© Will you—will you have a chocolate ?”’ 

‘‘No, thank you,”’ replied Westcott, return- 
ing to the contemplation of the green wall. 

There was another long pause. The neg- 
lected box re- 
mained half way 
between the sus- va 
pended  passen- 
gers. a 5 

“TI think you're ¢ a) 
ver y—ungentle- key } 
manly,’ said / 
Katherine, at | 
length. 

**So you said 
last night,’’ re- 
sponded Wescott, 
coldly. 

‘*You’re more 
so to-day |”’ 

‘** How so?” 

“You—you 
know I’m too po- 
lite to eat those 
chocolates and let 
you go hungry— 
and I’m fairly 
starving !” 

Westcott, with 
an air of exag- 
gerated polite- 
ness, took a choc- 
olate and ate it, 
with his eyes 
fixed unsociably 
upon the green 
wall. He dared 
not trust himself 
to look at Kath- 
erine. Katherine 
nibbled a bonbon, 
waited in silence 
for ten minutes, 
and again offered 
the box to West- 
cott, who gravely 
helped himself. 
This operation 
was repeated un- 
til only one re- 
mained in the 
box. The remain- 
ing one was heart-shaped. 

‘“Tt’s a heart !’’ exclaimed the elevator boy, 
who had read too many dime novels not to 
recognize an interesting situation when he 
was face to face with one, and who was un- 
able to contain himself longer. ‘‘ You’ll have 
to toss up for it, I guess. It zs a heart, ain’t 
ai 

‘“Why, so it is,” replied Katherine. ‘‘Will 
you have it, Bobs—pardon me—Mr. West- 
cott?”’ 

Westcott shot a quick glance at Katherine, 
who had gradually moved two feet away 
from the end of the leather-covered bench, 
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and was consequently that much closer to the 
man she had jilted the previous evening. 
‘*Do I understand that you are offering me 
a heart ?’’ asked Westcott. 
‘“‘It’s your turn,’’ said Katherine, flushing 
a beautiful crimson. 
‘“Westcott took something that glittered 
from his pocket, laid it in the box beside the 
chocolate heart, 
and pushed the 
box toward Kath- 


1 ck erine. 

{ 
| “Do we trade 
He; even ?’’ he asked, 


with his eyes on 
Katherine’s. 


The _ elevator 
boy, agog with 


excitement, re- 
tired discreetly 
but with reluc- 
tance to the pages 
of his novel, but 
not before he had 
recognized in the 
glittering object 
a ring. 

And when he 
looked again the 
box containedtwo 
hands, although 
only one was visi- 
ble; the man was 
no longer gazing 
at the wall. 

The hand of the 
indicator above 
the boy’s head 
was leaping from 
number to num- 
ber in a curious 
fashion, sounds of 
ringing bells and 
impatient voices 
drifted from the 
elevator shaft; 
but the man and 
the maid paid no 
heed. 

Then the boy 
moved the lever 
slowly, even re- 
luctantly, and the 
elevator dropped 
gently to the 
ground floor. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Katherine, drawing 
her hand gently from Westcott’s and giving 
along sigh. ‘* We’re actually down.” 

‘“Yop,”’ beamed the boy, ‘and you 
might have been down fifteen minutes ago 
just as well as not; but I seen how things 
was goin’, and I thought I’d help ’em 
along.”’ 

‘“You shall come to the wedding, Cupid,”’ 
said Westcott, slipping a heavy coin into the 
cherubic boy’s hand. And he added, as 
they stepped out of the elevator on to the 
solid ground, ‘‘if I ever own an elevator you 
shall run it.”’ 
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HOT-AIR BALLOONING 


By OTTO VON BARGEN 


HE smoke balloon ascension, with para- 

I chute drop, is a usual feature at country 

fairs and at the open-air resorts in cities, 
though it is probably more in vogue on the 
Pacific Coast and Middle West than in the East. 
These balloons are generally made by the 
aeronaut himself from white anchor sheeting. 
The balloon should be constructed so that 
wheninflated it is aperfect sphere, with theex- 
ception of the extension at the bottom for the 
opening. A balloon forty feet high, which is 
the common size, should be about thirty-five 
feet in diameter at the equator. The material is 
cut in strips fifty-six feet long and four feet 
nine inches across at a point five feet above the 
center of strip, and narrowing to one foot six 
inches at the bottom. There are twenty-four 
such stripse-, These, when united, will give a 
pear-shaped balloon with a hole in the bottom 
ten feet acrbss. 

A hot-air balloon of this size should lift a 
weight of about 250 pounds to a height of 
2,000 feet. This allows 150 pounds for the 
aeronaut and about 100 pounds for the para- 
chute, trapeze and tipping-bag. 

The parachute is made of the same material 


as the balloon. It has usually thirty-two 
lines twenty feet long, which are brought 
together at the steel ring from which the 
hickory trapeze hangs. Itsspread in descend- 
ing, if it is to carry a 150 pound man, should 
be about twenty-two feet. If the parachute 
is too small, the aeronaut will drop too fast ; if 
too large his weight will not be sufficient to 
keep it spread out taut in dropping. 

The method of inflating the balioon is sim- 
ple. A trench four or five feet deep and 
twenty-five to thirty feet long is dug in the 
ground. Sheet-iron is laid over this, except 
for about four or five feet at each end, and 
covered with earth, thus forming a tunnel. 
One end of this tunnel is built up with sheet- 
iron in a circular shape, about four feet above 
the level of the = making a sort of short 
smoke stack. The balloon is suspended over 
this by a line which is run through the ring 
at the top of the balloon and is stretched be- 
tween two uprights. The bottom of the 
balloon is drawn around this stack and the 
anchor-lines fastened to the stakes in the 
ground. A fire is then started at the other 
end of the tunnel by means of kindling-wood 
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the aeronaut is in his element. 











soaked with coal-oil. The coal-oil is then 
thrown on by the cupful at intervals, the 
flame being regulated by the quantity ap- 
plied. A short while after the blaze is 
started the balloon begins to bulge out. 
Even after becoming apparently full, the fire 
is kept on for a few minutes so as to make 
the bag tight. Until the balloon is inflated 
nothing is attached to it. The parachute and 
ropes having been examined are then tied to 
the riding-lines, the supporting rope is run 
through the ring, the signal is given, the 
anchor-lines slipped from their fastenings and 
away goes the balloon, first starting slowly 
and then gradually gaining speed. The aero- 
naut being at the end of the rope attached to 
the parachute and to one side of the balloon, 
naturally causes the balloon to swing from 
side to side, but it soon straightens out and 
rises rapidly. 

Above the parachute is the sliding-knife, 
operated by a line running to the aeronaut 
below. When the balloon is at its highest, 
which is usually about 2,000 feet, he pulls this 
line, cutting the parachute loose. Then the 
drop begins, first quickly and then gently as 
the parachute spreads and catches the air. 
The balloon is provided with a tipping sand- 
bag. This is secured to a cord leading to the 
top of the balloon, and as soon as itis relieved 
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of the weight of the aeronaut 
this is sufficient to invert the balloon, and the 
smoke and hot-air escape. Even without the 
bag the balloon would not drift far, as it 
would cool quickly in the upper air and de- 
scend in a few minutes. 

On a calm day, when the landing is in a 
clear place, with the balloon and all apparatus 
in perfect condition, there is very little dan- 
ger of an accident; but in windy weather it is 
different. At such a time there is the danger 
while descending of being blown against 
houses, trees, poles or anything adjoining the 
grounds. Many accidents have resulted from 
defects in the apparatus. Should the para- 
chute not open at the critical moment the 
aeronaut would be dashed to death, but that 
particular accident is not likely to happen. 

The landing with the parachute is always 
attended with more or less danger. If the 
aeronaut, while landing, sees he is going 
to strike any obstruction, he may, by swing- 
ing, regulate his fall to a small extent, suffh- 
cient, for instance, to clear a pole or small 
tree; but he may descend alongside a high 
building which he cannot reach, but which 
prevents his parachute from spreading out 
fully, causing him to fall faster than is safe. 
The series of photographs above were taken 
by a camera fastened to the tail of a kite. 
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THE WONDERFUL STORY OF BARNEY O’TOOLE 
By HARRY IRVING GREENE 


his dinner pail upon the end of a tie. 
“Tt be,’”’ said Kelly. 

‘*A gran’, foine day, with a divil a rag of a 
cloud in sight nor a whiff of air asthir, an’ the 
sun as broight as the bottum av a new tin 
buckit.”’ 

‘‘ Tis thrue,”’ nodded Casey, “ tis thrue.”’ 

‘*Mooch remindin’ me av a day Oi saw 
wanst which was ivry bit the same, savin’ 
tother wan was cloudy, wid the wind a-wailin’ 
loike a banshee an’ the sun as rid as Casey’s 
nose, whin yez cud see ut betune the clouds, 
which was not at all, at all. ”’ 

‘Ye lie, ye Dootchmon,”’ yelled Casey. 
‘*Me noose is not rid. Tis but a pale pink.’’ 

**So it be, sor, soit be. But Oi was spakin’ 
ava happenin’. ‘T'was down behint the Iver- 
glades it occurred.’? O’Toole paused, then 
continued thoughtfully. ‘ O’ll till yez about 
ut as Oi ate wan av thim harrud boiled eggs 
of yours, Misther Casey. Foine cooks may 
the Frinch be—an’ bad luck to thimn—but divil 
the frog ater iver lived cud boil an egg wid the 
grace and aligance av yer own Misthress Casey, 
as Oi am forivir a-tellin’ iverybody.”’ 

**An’ what's thim Iverglades, Barney?’’ 

‘*Thim Iverglades—thim’s what Saint Path- 
rick—dape riverince to his sowl—driv all the 
shnakes an’ toads and crapein’ things from 


T: a foine day,’’ said O'Toole, depositing 


ould Oireland—an’ blissed be ivry lad an’ lass 
an’ bog on ut, sez Oi, savin’ an’ ixciptin’ the 
O’Rourkes, the Hooligans, the Callahans, the 
Feeleys, the Cantys, the Sullivans, and the 
loikes av thim.”’ 

Casey drew forth a black dudeen and edged 
a trifle nearer’ ‘An’ whut happint behint the 
Iverglades, Barney O’Toole?’’ he inquired, 
tapping the *‘ heel’’ of the bowl upon the rail. 
O’Toole, having finished his egg, rasped his 
mouth clean with the file-like back of his hand. 

‘*Twas whin Oi was constructhin’ a rale- 
road; a rale, iligant raleroad in thim parts. 
Tis there yit—tin moiles av rust an’ a fran- 
chise. It begins at the back dure av Larry 
Hooley’s shabeen, progrisses the length av a 
rope beyont where Brady’s cow sthuck in the 
muck, and inds up forninst a stoomp. Niver 
will I forgit ut.’’ 

‘*Tis well worth remimberin’, Oi have small 
doubt. With dape respect shall Oi listen,’’ 
said Rooney, producing his tobacco pouch. 
O’ Toole caught the movement with the tail of 
his eve. 

‘* Tis rare truth ye have spoken, Pat Rooney 
o’ the ould Dublin family av the Rooneys, for 
niver agin will yez hear such a tale, modest 
mon though Oi be who spakes it. Thot be 
foine ’baccy ye uses, Misther Rooney, an’ twas 
but yister ave Oi tould Carney there was not 
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anither tarrier on the wurrks but yer own 
swate silf as cud tell the shmoke av a burnin’ 
Cudy ’baccy plantation from a bog fire in Tip- 
perary.”’ 

‘*Hilp yoursilf,’’ said Rooney, tossing him 
the pouch. ‘Oi wud hear your sthory.” 

“Twas behint the Iverglades.’’ O’Toole 
spoke slowly and with thought-corrugated 
forehead. ‘‘An twas the strangist soight iver 
beholden by praste or divil. Have ye the 
loikes av 2 match, Tim Kelly?” 

‘*Oi have—wan,’’ responded Kelly reluct- 
antly. 

“Tis plinty. An’ may the day niver come 
whin ye have not anither an’ plinty of dry 
*baccy to burn with ut.’’? Slowly the puffs of 
smoke came from O’Toole’s mouth, and upon 
his brow satisfaction rested. 

‘*Ye mintioned a sthory, Oi belave,’’ ven- 
tured Kelly, as the silence grew apace 
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O Toole aroused himself with a start. 

‘*Yis,a most wonderful sthory, to be sure, 
to be sure. Niver happened such a soight be- 
fore nor since. An’ whin I tould the same to 
Father Lafferty, ould mon though he be, he 
sthood up as sthrait as the gineral av anarmy. 
‘Barney O'Toole,’ says he, layin’ his hand 
upon me shoulder,. ‘Me eyes are dim wid 
age an’ badly do Oi nade thim, yit gladly 
would I give the whole av wan an’ the half of 
the ither to have beholden ut. It was wonder- 
ful.’ 

‘**Tt wor, yer riverence,’ sez Oi. 

‘*¢ 7511 me avin wanst more,’ sez he. 

“**Qi will,’ sez Oi. An’ sure enough Oi 
did.’’ 

Again silence fell. O’Toole slowly nudg- 
ing a toad along with the toe of his boot was 
apparently lost in profound reflection. His 
companions solemnly eyed him as they sucked 


at their pipes. Rooney was the one to break 
the silence. 

‘*Tis most entrancin’. Loike Father Raf- 
ferty, Oi wud ask ye to tell ut agin, especially 
the last ind av ut. The furst parrt ye moight 
lave out. *Twas behint the Iverglades.”’ 

“It wor, it wor, Pat Rooney. With the 
wind a-wailin’ loike a banshee and the sun a 
pale pink, loike Casey’s nose. ‘Go ye down 
the thrack about the half av a moile and fetch 
back me toime book, Barney O’Toole,’ says 
the boss. ‘I lift ut upon a stoomp, an’ if it 
is not upon thot one it is upon anither wan. 
An’ moind ye, if yeare gone a second beyont 
tin minutes, Oi’ll dock yez toime as short as 
the tail av a Quane’s steeplechaser.’ So away 
Oi wint, right fut, left fut, an’ sure enough 
prisently Oi comes to a stoomp a-stickin’ up 
as sthrait as’’ (O’Toole’s eyes searched the 
circle) ‘‘as sthrait as thot stogie a-winkin’ at 





Twas whin Oi was constructhin a raleroad.” 


me from Terry McCabe’s pockut. Tis mony 
a day since O1’ve hild as foine a lookin’ stogie 
as thot betune me teeth, Terry McCabe.” 

“Take ut, thin,’? said McCabe, ‘‘for Oi 
wud hear the ind av ut, if ind it has. But 
Oi’m fearin’ tis Joike the tail of Rogan’s pig, 
which same grew round an’ round in a circle 
an’ had nayther beginnin’ nor ind. Oi’m 
robbed, but take ut.”’ 

‘‘Oi will, Mither McCabe Oi will. An’ 
may stogies rain upon yez from the clouds 
an’ impty bottles fall upon your inimies. An’ 
as Oi warrum me toes forninst the sthove this 
very noight, with this iligant stogie in the lift 
corner of me mouth, may happiness be wid 
ye, Terry McCabe. An’ may yez childer be- 
come polacemin an’ — av the pace, an’ 
—tis bruk—, ye Jew bog throtter, bad luck to 
yez and’ thim that come after yez. Tis bruk 
to flinders an’ av no more use than a cork an’ 
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no bottle. An’ will ye knew it all the toime, 
for niver lived a McCabe but wud ate his own 
false teeth before he died to kape thim from 
ithers. Black sorrow—’’ 

‘* Twas behint the Iverglades,’ 
Rooney. 

“It wor. But look as Oi moight, nayther 
hide nor hair of the toime book cud me eyes 
rist upon. ‘Harrud luck be yer forchin, 
Barney O'Toole,’ Oi tills myself, an’ twas just 
thin me eyes fell upon the most woonderful 
soight iver happined since the Ascinsion av 
our blissed Saviour.”’ 

O’Toole’s voibe grew husky and he ceased 
speaking. ‘ Vis, yis,’? came from every side. 

O'Toole’s hand sought his throat. ‘‘ Tis 
overcome Oi am by the ricolliction and me 
throat is crackit by dhryness. But tis the ind 
oi a flask that I see prothrudin’ from Carney’s 


interrupted 


Priscilla at the 
Play. 


By 
GEORGE TAGGART. 


Priscilla saw the play, the other day, 

And whispered to me afterward that 
he 

Who strove his best the hero’s part to 
play 

Somehow reminded her of humble me. 


And so, last night, I went that play to 
see, 
To view myself as she had; but, alas! 
The man who played the hero seemed 
to me 
A singularly comprehensive ass. 


Now, if that I Priscilla’s mind might 
read, 
Should not such reading most offen- 
sive be? 
I shall not try. I’ll rest content, indeed, 
Because, at least, Priscilla thought 
of me. 
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hip pockut, an ixperience tills me tis not filled 
wid wather. Now, av I cud wet me lips—’’ 

‘*Giue him wan sphoonful, Carney,’’ said 
Rooney. ‘‘ Niver must he iscape wid his 
sthory.”’ 

‘Qi will,’’ sighed Corney, “ yit will Oi also 
kape a hould on the bottle mysilf for the pri- 
vintion of accidints.’’ 

Regretfully O’Toole allowed his lips to be 
forced from the neck of the flask by the slow 
but determined hand of Carney. ‘Tis gran’ 
midicine for the stoomach, thot,’’ he said fer- 
vently. May yez flask niver be empty, Car- 
ney, me hoy, nor Oi lose yer frindship. Now 
will Oi finish me sthory wid gratitood. An’ 
just thin—”’ A shrill whistle split the air, and 
Barney, looking much astonished, slowly 
arose. ‘‘Dom thot whistle,’’ he exclaimed 
‘**Tis wan o’clock alriddy.’’ 


indignantly. 
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HE recent death of 

I Frank Norris, at the 

age of thirty-two, 
has ended the career of 
one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger gen- 
eration of American noy- 
elists. The amount and 
quality of his work was 
already remarkable and 
had made him well 
known. His work was interesting, too, because 
it showed not only great ability, but also a 
steady growth and improvement that prom- 
ised still better things to come. At the time 
of his death he was preparing to take passage 
in one of the numerous tramp steamships that 
carry wheat from the Pacific Coast to the 
Mediterranean, in order to 
collect material for his next 
book, the third volume of his 
Trilogy, ‘‘The Epic of the 
Wheat.”’ 

Mr. Norris was born in 
Chicago, but spent most of 
his boyhood in California. 
He studied for a while in 
Europe and then entered the 
University of California, after 
which he went to Harvard 
and graduated there with the 
class of ’95. He was for a 
while sub-editor on the San 
Francisco Wave, and during 
that time wrote his first book, 
‘*McTeague.”? In 1895 he 
went to South Africa as war 
correspondent, and later on 
to Cuba, during the Spanish 
war. The second volume 
of his wheat stories, which is 
called ‘‘ The Pit,” will be published before 
long. 
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Alfred Henry Lewis dedicates his new vol- 
ume, ‘* Wolfville Nights,’’ to Colonel Sterrett, 
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Frank Norris. 








who figured so largely in 
** Wolfville Days,”’ in this 
way — 

“Do I pass through 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
on my way to the Hoff- 
man, the vandyked dis- 
penser leans pleasantly 
across his counter to ask 
with deepest interest: 
‘Do you hear from the 
Old Man now?’ Or am I belated in Shan- 
ley’s, a beaming ring of waiters—if it be not 
an hour overrun of custom—will half-circle 
my table, and the boldest, ‘ Pat,’ will question 
timidly, yet with a kindly Galway warmth: 
‘How’s the Old Man?’ Old Man! ‘That is 
your title: at once dignified and affectionate; 
and by it you come often to 
be referred to along Broad- 
way these ten years after its 
conference. But wherefore 
extend ourselves regretfully? 
We may meet again; the 
game is not played out. 
Pending such bright chance, 

I dedicate this book to you. 

It is the most of honor that 
lies in my mean power. And 
in so doing I am almost 

moved to say, as said Gold- 
* smith of Johnson in his offer- 

ing of ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer:’ ‘By inscribing this 

slight performance to you, I 

do not mean to so much com- 

pliment you as myself. It 
may do me some honor to 
inform the public that I have 
lived many years in intimacy 
with you. It may serve the 
interests of mankind also to inform them that 
the greatest wit may be found ina character 
without impairing the most unaffected piety.’ 
I repeat, I am all but moved to write these 
lines of you. It would tell my case at least ; 
and while description might limp in so far as 
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you lack somewhat of that 
snuffle of ‘true piety’ so 
often engaging the John- 
sonian nose, you make up 
the defect with possession 
of a wider philosophy, a 
better humor and a bright- 
er, quicker wit than visited 
or dwelt beneath the can- 
dle-scorched wig of our old 
bully lexicographer.”’ 


“=> 





Robert Barr is another 
popular writer who has not 
been represented by a new 
novel during 1g02. He has 
written one called ‘‘ Over 
the Border,’’ in his ‘‘ Tek- 
la’? manner, and it is to ap- 
pear serially in a _ large 
number of important Amer- 
ican newspapers during the 








annuals, quarter- 
lies and biennials. 
Mr. William Dean 
Howells has just 
maintained his 
right to member- 
ship in the semi- 
annual class by 
publishing a new 
volume of com- 
ment and reminis- 
cence called ‘ Lit- 
erature and Life.’’ 
The chapter that 
will be most inter- 
esting to young lit- 
erary people is the 
one on ‘‘ The Man 
of Letters as a 
Man of Business.’’ 
It is not just the 
kind of literary ad- 


saat ae vice contained in 








spring of 1903, and subsequently in book 
form. 

Mr. Barr has apparently the distinction of 
having prepared and circulated the most 
original pros- 
pectus of a mag- 
azine that has 
ever come to the 
notice of Eng- 
lishmen. It 1s 
written in the 
first person and 
is wholly frank 
and _ confiden- 
tial, with a 
strong tinge of 
“American” 
humor. He 
writes :— 

=“ wave 
bought the 
Idler, and I 
hope everyone 
else in England 
will do the same. It will cost you a simple 
sixpence ; I paid a great deal more. . . 

“*T have no prejudice against a great name, 
indeed, if I wished to flaunt a resplendent 
reputation on the pages of the /d/er, all I 
should have to do would be to write the whole 
magazine myself. But I am a cautious editor. 
When formerly connected with this magazine 
I was under the painful necessity of rejecting 
three of ny own essays in fiction. They were 
not up to the mark. R. B. the author cannot 
delude R. B. the editor. At present I am 
using his literary talents for the writing of 
my circulars, and if he shows capacity I may 
print one of his articles in the magazine. 
Modern literature has proved that authors 
make the best advertisers.” 








Mr. Howells’ latest photograph. 
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In classifying living authors, it has been 
proposed to divide them into annuals, semi- 





Mr. Ford’s ‘‘ The 
Literary Shop,’”’ but still, whatever Mr. How- 
ells says on this particular subject will be 
listened to most attentively by all authors. 
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The Persian headpiece for MEN, WOMEN 
AND Books this month reproduces one of 
Albert D. Blachfield’s humorous and decora- 
tive designs for J. A. Mitchell’s satire, ‘‘ The 
Last American.”’ 

Ce ad 


Charles Marriott, whose novel, ‘‘ Love 
With Honor,”’ has just been published, is an 
Englishman, whose natural taste for letters 
has asserted itself in spite of circumstances. 
Born at Bristol in 1869, his family was origin- 
ally a Flemish one, and it may have been 
from his ancestors he imbibed a taste for things 
nautical. Indeed, but for defective eyesight 
a naval career had been decided for him. On 
leaving school, however, he worked for two 
years in a London art-school, and then used 
his artistic training in traveling as a photog- 
rapher through various parts of England. In 
his new novel the hero is a photographer. 


w= 


The American girl is not the only person 
who is attractive in acalendar. Two of the 


spose tiene — best-known women 

thy ou , e . . 

oie ath illustrators of the 

in ee d= present time, Miss 
‘ 


Elizabeth Shippen 
Green and Miss Jes- 
sie Wilcox Smith, 
have combined to 
make a_ series of 
drawings in their 
most characteristic 
and charming man- 
ner, for a ‘‘Child’s 
Calendar’’ for 1903. 
There are seven 
drawings in all—two 
Charles Marriott, of them are repro- 
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duced in black and 
white on this page 
and the preceding 
—which in their 
originality and 
broad, harmonious 
effects of color, 
have a refreshing 
sense of vigor and 
a decorative value 
that is a pleasant 
contrast to the or- 
dinary conven- 
tional record of 
months and days. 
Miss Smith, who 
not long ago was 
awarded the 
George W. Childs 
gold medal at the 
school of design 
in Philadelphia, is 
at present working 
on some designs 
for a child’s story for LeSLIE’s MONTHLY. 
=_—0<= 


In most of the English and Scottish reviews 
of Charles Reginald Sherlock’s novel, ‘‘ Your 
Uncle Lew,’’ just published in England by 
Hutchinson & Co., allusion is made to the 
story of the Cardiff Giant, but in such a way 
as to leave the impression that it is part of the 
fiction which the author invented. It seems 
to have been forgotten over there that the 
Cardiff Giant wes a stern reality, so stern, in 
fact, that at the time of its exhumation in 
Onondaga County, New York, thirty odd years 
ago, it virtually hoaxed the whole country. 

Oddly enough, the English edition of Mr. 
Sherlock’s novel containing an exposure of 
the monumental fraud has been immediately 
followed by an article in the Century Maga- 
zine covering practically the same ground, 
from the pen of no less a person than Andrew 
D. White, Minister to Germany, who tells 
with great gusto how he, alone among most 
of his fellow citizens in Syracuse, set his 
face resolutely against acceptance of the dis- 
covery, either as a petrifaction ora piece of 
Pheenician statuary. 

=o 


Nathaniel Stephenson, who has just written 
a new novel, ‘‘The 
Beautiful Mrs. 
Moulton,’’ is a na- 
tive of Cincinnati, 
where, in a rambl- 
ing old house he has 
lived from child. 
hood up. He knows 
his town and the 
country round it in 
its history, its leg- 
end and its present 
conditions, and has 
made that part of 
the world the center 
of his stories. His 














Nathaniel Stephenson. 





first novel, ‘‘They that 
Took the Sword,’’ was a 
story of the Civil War asit 
touched that city and its 
people. His new novel de- 
picts a type of successful 
American business man 
and the social evolution of 
his beautiful and ambitious 
wife. 
ow: 


The real heroine of 
‘Mary had a Little Lamb”’ 
died at the age of eighty- 
three on December 11, 1889, 
and was buried in the fa- 
mous Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, where lies the poet 
Longfellow. In 1835 she 
was married to Columbus 
Tyler, and subsequently 
she spent thirty-five years 
as a matron of a retreat 
for the insane, where her kind heart and 
good nature were called upon daily to minis- 
ter to suffering people. 

The latter part of her life was spent in 
Somerville,near 
Boston. 

The portrait 
of the “real 
Mary”’ in her 
old age that we 
are able to print 
in connection 
with this infor- 
mation, is taken 
from ‘‘The True 
Story of the 
Real Mary and 
the Real Lamb, 
as told by Fan- 
nie M. Dicker- 
son and Mary 
Herself,’”? and 
will have a strong interest for all those famil- 
iar with the famous rhymes—and who is not? 

An amusing occurrence following upon the 
publication of this little volume is the expres- 
sion of resentment by the English press be- 
cause America has claimed Mary for her own, 
the implication being that she was, or ought 
to have been, an English girl! The proof 
of her identity, however, is overwhelming 
as presented in ‘‘The True Story,’’ which 
is accompanied by affidavits and by reproduc- 
tions of photographs of Mary’s home, and of 
the various scenes near the school-house 
where the lamb went to school. 





The original Mary of the little 


lamb. 


A thorough knowledge of the :nechanical 
side of book-making does not seem to dis- 
qualify a man for success the literary 
branch of that industry. W. D. Orcutt, the 
general manager of the University Press, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has just written a volume 
of attractive fairy tales. They are fairy tales 
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in spirit, and yet possessed be- 
sides of that distinct educa- 
tional value which modern 
story writers for the young use 
in place of the old-fashioned 
‘‘moral’’ of a generation ago. 
The book itself is charmingly 
gotten up. 
w= 


The younger generation of 
travelers are beginning to force 
their way to the front and to 
carry on the work of opening 
up those few countries of the 
world which are still unknown 
to geographers and publishers. 
‘* Through Hidden China,’’ by 
Francis H. Nichols, is the latest 
record of a trip through the 
heart of the Boxer country; through two 
of the oldest provinces of China, from Pekin, 
the modern capital, to Sian, which was the 
capital of the country 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, at the time, according to Biblical 
chronology, of the birth of the patriarch Abra- 
ham. This is one of the first traveler’s reports 
since the great Boxer uprising stimulated 
our interest in the northern regions of China. 
The modern traveler writes with his camera 
fully as much as with his pen, and it is the 
illustrations in this, as in most modern books 
of travel, that are the most interesting part of 
the work. 

al 


We give on this page, in reduced size, a fac- 
simile of one of the most interesting title- 
pages in existence—that of the first book by 
Alexandre Dumas, pére, entitled ‘‘ Nouvelles 
Contemporaines.’’ Only four (or six) copies 
of this book were sold, and one of these is 
now in the possession of Rob- 
ert Garnett, Esq., who per- 
mitted Harry A. Spurr to re- 
produce it among other inter- 
esting Dumas material in his 
‘Life and Writings of Alex- 
andre Dumas,”’’ just published. 

Dumas referred to the tales 
in his first volume in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“The first of these stories 
was entitled ‘Laurette,’ the 
second ‘ Blanche de Beaulieu,’ 
and the name of the third I 
have utterly forgotten.”’ 

The book was dedicated to 
the author’s mother in ‘‘ Hom- 
age—love—gratitude.”’ 

Some of the stories were 
utilized by Dumas in his sub- 
sequent work, a characteristic 
proceeding on the part of this 
astonishing writer. 
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Mr. William MacLeod Raine, 
the author of “‘A Daughter 
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of Raasay,’’ is probably the 
youngest man who ever had a 
public debate with the late 
President McKinley 

Major McKinley had been 
nominated for Governor of 
Ohio and was stumping the 
state. He was scheduled to 
appear at Oberlin, where Mr. 
Raine at this time was an un- 
dergraduate and a strong Dem- 
ocrat. As it happened, he had 
been preparing for a political 
debate before his society. 

The College Republican Club 
was at the station in force to 
meet Mr. McKinley, and Pro- 
fessor James Monroe, for many 
years a colleague of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s in the House, enter- 
tained the honored guest at dinner. 

Meanwhile two long, double lines of young 
men faced each other and stretched from the 
house of Professor Monroe to the college 
chapel. 

‘* Billie’? Raine and a chum vaulted across 
a back fence, came quietly round the corner 
of the professor’s house, and stepped in be- 
tween the waiting lines. They were both 
clad in dignified afternoon attire: frock coat, 
high hat and funereal gravity they wore. 
Naturally they were mistaken for the candi- 
date and his host. A cheer was raised, rolled 
down the line and came echoing back from 
the great crowd. 

The two lads moved down the line bowing 
from right to left urbanely. Cheers, groans, 
cat-calls greeted them; but never a sign of 
levity appeared on the two wooden faces with 
the stereotyped smiles. From the steps of 
the chapel they stood bowing to the crowd, 
which, after the manner of college youths, 
gave them much ironic ad- 
vice. The inevitable happened. 
Somebody called for a speech. 
‘* Speech, Billie, speech !’’ the 
crowd demanded. Young 
Raine had audacity enough to 
sink a three-decker, and he re- 
lieved himself of the debate 
which was burdening his mind. 
He began with chaff, but pres- 
ently drifted into a political 
philippic. ‘‘ The distinguished 
gentleman who will follow 
me’’ became presently ‘‘ My 
honorable opponent,”’ and all 
the arguments learnt for his 
debating society were shouted 
out to the crowd. Shortly 
afterward the appearance of 
Major McKinley and his host 
brought the speech to an un- 
timely close, after which the 
Major occupied the platform 
in defense of the policy which 
had been assailed. Major Mc- 
Kinley himself enjoyed the 
episode as much as any- 


body. 
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Drawn from life at Buzzards Bay, Mass., by John Cecil Clay. 
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